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PREFACE 




King Solomon is the author of the lecture through which 
runs the refrain “Vanity of Vanities” and which is known as the 
Book of Qoheleth, or Ecclesiastes. 

He is the only one who could without bad taste lay claim to 
“much wisdom” because his wisdom was acknowledged as God- 
given in the Scriptures: see Kings I. 

The Bible also speaks of his great wealth, vast enterprises 
and luxurious life: see Kings I, also Chronicles II. 

The Haggadah still more enlarges upon his wisdom, wealth 
and power which it claims were subsequently taken from him by 
Asmodeus, the King of demons, who overpowered him and spat 
him out in a strange land. 

According to the Talmud, Solomon's wisdom was the cause 
of his undoing. He felt that, since the reasons for the injunction 
were given in the Bible why the King should not have a large 
stable, take many wives, and gather much gold, — he was wise 
enough to enjoy the benefits without the entailed risk. He could 
have many horses and still not be guilty of causing the Israelites 
to return to Egypt, that is making an alliance with Egypt; and that 
the prohibition of many wives, for the reason that they would 
cause his heart to stray, could not apply to such a strong-willed 
man as himself; and that the increase of gold and silver would not 
make him arrogant. (See the Talmud's Paraphrase on Deutronomy, 
Chapter 17, Paragraph 16 etc.) 

In short, he took the position of men of great wealth of the 
present day, who are heads of great organizations, who strongly 
favor religious institutions and religious practices in their employees, 
but consider it superfluous for themselves to observe religious rites, 
and hold themselves above the Law. 

Wise though King Solomon was, he forgot to take into 
consideration the fact that the life of luxury he was leading would 
become a burden on the masses of his people, who were heavily 
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taxed both in money and men to carry on his enterprises and 
festivities. See Kings I, Chapter 12, Paragraph 4. 

His father’s warriors also found themselves as no longer 
necessary in a regime of peace, as his father’s formula for economic 
advancement "ITTO ltfitPS ID 1 ?* “go ye and form an expedition of 
conquest” was no longer in practice. 

King Solomon’s alliance with women of strange countries, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
Zidonians and Hittites, could not be met with favor by the 
intellectual and patriotic classes, and they looked with suspicion at 
the new cults introduced by those women from their beloved 
countries, cults which their liberal and tolerant King failed to sup¬ 
press in his own land. 

It was quite noticeable that, when King Solomon observed the 
ability of one of his subjects Jeroboam the son of Nebat M3 jD 
his indolent nature freely gave him charge of very important duties 
heretofore controlled by himself. See Kings I, Chapter 11, Paragraph 28. 

It is also natural for a man of low birth, though of great 
ability, who had suddenly been raised to high estate to feel himself 
over-important and to imagine that he was great in his own right instead 
of owing his succes to the generous King that had elevated him. 

And when the people murmured because the Convention Place, 
which was heretofore free for the people to meet in and relate their 
grievances, was taken away from them and used for the building 
of a palace for his many wives, and because the direct entrance made 
by King David, his father, was closed to the pilgrims who would 
come to worship in Jerusalem at the three great festivals, Jeroboam 
shirked responsibility and said: “Solomon built up the space for 
convention and repaired the breaches of the City of David, his 
father”: see Kings I, Chapter 11, Paragraph 27. 

He also spoke of both Solomon and David without due 
reverence to their station as Kings. 

In time, the prophets became incensed and Ahijah the Shilonite 
told Jeroboam that God was not pleased with King Solomon’s 
behavior, but that if he should do what is right in God’s eyes and 
keep His statutes and commandments, he, Jeroboam, would rule 
over the greater portion of Israel. This resulted in a rebellion of 
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a majority of Israel; though the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, being 
near the seat of King Solomon’s glory, could not be induced to 
rebel against him, as they were too near the great wealth accumulated 
by the King to feel the burden of taxation without reaping some 
of the benefits, which were denied to the rest of Israel, more 
remotely removed. 

It was then that Jeroboam lifted up his hand against the King. 
See Kings I, Chapter 11, Paragraph 26. 

The rest is veiled in mystery. 

It would seem, that for a time he succeeded in turning the hearts 
of the people against King Solomon: "UW'll bfoy,, “the 

efforts of the fools wear him out”; and the Talmud’s reference to 
"tOVim — “that he was first a king, then was deposed and be¬ 
came a private citizen” — must relate to some rebellion which resulted 
in King Solomon’s wandering over strange countries, supporting 
himself by his discourses and vainly crying TTPf nbnp 
"D^ITS by — “I the Lecturer have Been King over Israel in 

Jerusalem”, — bitterly alluding to the cause of his undoing: “and I find 
that more bitter than death is the woman” — DK 'JK 

"ntPKPl; and, filled with remorse, reproaching himself cried out, 
"“)W — “woe to thee, o land whose king is a 

weakling”. 

According to the relation of King Solomon’s career in Kings I, 
also Chronicles II, he must have returned to his Kingdom, favoring 
the assertion of tOVim — “he reigned as King, then was 
deposed and became a private citizen” — and subsequently re¬ 
gained his Kingdom. 

Though the time of his exile is not definitely referred to, the 
Scriptures make some reference in the Book of Kings I, Chapter 11, 
Paragraph 41, to a more detailed history of his life in the “Book of 
the Acts of Solomon”; and also the Book of Chronicles II, Chapter 9, 
Paragraph 29, makes reference to the “Book of Nathan the Pro¬ 
phet”, and the “Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite” and the “Visions 
of Iddo the Seer, against Jeroboam the son of Nebat”, all of which 
books are no longer accessible to us, and which might have thrown 
a light on such a theory. 

The Book of Chronicles, jealous for King Solomon’s fame, does 
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not even detract therefrom by reference to the evil that the King 
did by his many wives and their strange alliances and cults. It 
would therefore not have been such a surprising thing for such re¬ 
bellion — if it did occur — not to be mentioned in detail. 

One thing is definite as mentioned before: almost all the 
people, consisting of the masses, the patriotic and intellectual classes, 
the warriors, the zealots and prophets, were dissatisfied, and there 
were many causes for such dissatisfaction, of which a self-seeking 
politician like Jeroboam could have taken advantage; and surely 
that theory is as convincing as that of Asmodeus, King of Demons 
given in the Talmud. 

I am indebted to Flungian’s Book "rtobtpb — “Kerem li- 
Schlomoh” — for the illuminating theory of Jeroboam’s rebellion, and 
that the Lecture was given in a strange language which was sub¬ 
sequently translated into Hebrew. 

In other respects the translation, elaboration and connection is 
my own work. 

From early childhood the Book of “Qoheleth” had a lure for me, 
but I could not understand it, nor could I find a paraphrase that would 
satisfy my craving. I then determined to refuse to read anything on 
the subject and endeavor to find the solution from the text itself. 

I believe it was that resolve which made it possible for me to 
more nearly come to an understanding of the Book than any of 
my predecessors, who were so learned in tradition and the para¬ 
phrases and opinions of authorities, that they became slaves to the 
generally accepted paraphrase around which a magic circle was 
drawn, preventing them from leaving the "robn bill IT10K 'X — “the 
four cubits that the Law prescribed”. 

The reader will find my paraphrase of the Book of Qoheleth 
radically different from any other paraphrase, commentary or trans¬ 
lation of that book heretofore made. 

I do not hope to find all the author’s meaning, his brilliant 
mind overwhelms me ^ pop pop,, — “deep, very deep, who 

can fathom it” —, but if 1 should succeed in drawing a sparkle 
from a single facet of the diamond brilliancy of his intellect, I shall 
have earned the right to publish my own paraphrase. 
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The Book of “Ecclesiastes” or “Qoheleth”, as it appears in the Holy 
Bible, should be divided into three parts. Part one consists of Paragraphs 1 
and 2 of Chapter 1. 

The first Paragraph "oStthTS *TH“J3 n^nl? '"OX “The record 

w * -T T • | v v ‘ T I v v v } • 

of a Lecture (by) the son of David (who was) King in Jerusalem”, was 
written on the back of the Scroll, showing contents. 

The second Paragraph "‘wn crSan San nSn|? “issx D’San San,, 

^ * v t ” • t •: •: v v I - T • t ” ■: 

“Vanity of Vanities, sayeth the Lecturer, Vanity of Vanities, all is Vanity”, 
is the refrain that runs through the Lecture, by which it was identi¬ 
fied and which served as the name of the Book. These two Para¬ 


graphs were added by the original publishers in the language in which 
the Lecture was delivered, but were not part of the Lecture itself, though 
in time they were given as the two opening paragraphs of the first chapter 
of the Book. 


Part two consists of Chapter 1, Paragraph 3 up to and including 
Chapter 12, Paragraph 7, which is the lecture itself. 

Part three consists of the Epilogue, beginning with Chapter 12, 
Paragraph 8 to the end of the Book. 

Paragraph 8 of Chapter 12 "San San flSn&n IDS D'San San,,, 

■ T • • I T T ■ • 

“Vanity of Vanities, sayeth the Lecturer, all is Vanity”, was in the nature of 
a review in fragment form (in Hebrew by our sages) of the Book of “Qoheleth”, 
which book they identify by quoting the refrain that runs through it. 

It is for this reason that the line reads n^npn “Ha Qoheleth”, “The 
Qoheleth”, which was for the purpose of more explicit identification. 

The Epilogue, which was in the nature of an apology and review, 
was necessary; for there was a serious question as to whether the Book 
of “Qoheleth” should become part of the Bible, as the Talmud says 
"nbnp ‘"IBD lljA ItTpD", “The Sages were in favor of leaving the 

Book of Qoheleth in oblivion”; and it was only after the Epilogue had 
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defended the Book in so masterly a manner that it was permitted to 
become part of the Scriptures. 

It must have been so generally known at that time that King Solomon 
was the author of the Lecture, that the sages did not deem it necessary to 
refer to him even as “the Son of David, King in Jerusalem”. They could 
not conceive that a question could ever be raised as to the Lecture being 
given by other than King Solomon. 

In Paragraph 9 of Chapter 12 the sages speak of the author and of 
what he contributed generally to literature and towards the benefit of 
mankind. 

In Paragraph 10 of Chapter 12, they speak of the Book, its purposes, 
and manner of composition. 

In Paragraph 11 of Chapter 12 they warn the reader of the importance 
of deep and concentrated study of “the words of the wise” and the ne¬ 
cessity of assimilating the Book as a whole, instead of subjecting to 
criticism a statement here and there, as all the different statements are 
developments of a predominating idea, in which apparent contradictions 
are ultimately justified and reconciled. 

In Paragraph 12 of Chapter 12, they explain the importance of 
conciseness. 


Paragraph 13 of Chapter 12 they point out the final specific that 
the reader is looking for, which is "‘"TiEU? TTfflttrTlKl KT DVtbKrrnK, 

: t ‘ • v : t : ■ v: t 

“Fear the Lord and obey His precepts”, often hinted at through the Book, 
ultimately culminating in Paragraph 14 of Chapter 12 '2,, 

7 ”• ” T " 

"JJTDKl 31D"DK oSyrSs by toBttfoa W “Because for all deeds, 

T ■ : • t . ^ T •“ t t ’ ! *T 1 ?! T 


good or bad, will the Lord bring in judgement in a most mysterious 
way”. Quoting Paragraph 9 of Chapter 11 of the Lecture, which reads 
"tOBtfaa D'rtbia ’3 JH1„ “But know that for all of 

t : ■ - nr " T ^ ' t : 

these will the Lord bring thee to account” they add, amplifying the 
quotation, the words "J7VDN1 nbyrb'D by,, “whether good or bad, 

in a most mysterious way.” There will be both reward and punishment 
meted out in a manner too mysterious for man to trace as a specific 
compensation for any specific act 
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Paragraph 3 of Chapter 1 is the beginning of the Lecture. 
He begins his Thesis with 


"rattfn nnn bby'vi ib&irSaa dinS puttie „ 

•’ T *■ “ * v T •: T : T T T I : ‘ 


“What advantage is there to a man with all his efforts that he 

should strive beneath the sun”. 


He does not take into consideration in this Lecture any advantage that 
may accrue beyond the sun, outside of the dimensions of time and space, 
nor does he take into consideration the advantage obtained from the 
satisfying of the urge for effort itself, which urge he notices to be universal 
as “generations come and generations go”. Even though no progress 
is shown. “The Sun rises and the Sun goes down”, though its ultimate 
aim is not demonstrated to us; “the Wind blows” and repeats its operation 
on the same circuit; “the Streams flow to the Sea”. Everything seems a 
slave to the imperious demand of that mysterious urge, but withholds any 
manifest purpose. 

In the manner of the ancients, the four examples cited by the Lecturer 
are the four principle divisions or elements. The sun represents „Fire”, 
the wind rrn “Air”, the streams D'D “Water”, and the generations of man 
icy “Earth”. 

Everything shows a purposeful effort in spite of its apparent purposeless 
repetition, and even a thing that appears new is but a development or 
discovery, to, or by man, which had always existed in the realms of the 
undiscovered mysteries. It may even have been discovered in the remote 
past and lapsed again into forgetfulness, and the one that brought the 
phenomenon to the light of day has long been forgotten, the same as the 
new discovery may relapse into oblivion and no one will remember the 
discoverer. 

Even the advantage of fame does not have a permanent existence, and 
the Lecturer adds, „I am a living example of the instability of any advantage 
I might have attained”: 



“I, the Lecturer, have Been King over Israel in Jerusalem”.* 


The urge for inquiry took possession of him. It not only proved 
unprofitable but dispiriting, and he would have ceased further speculation 
but for the fact that he was confronted by a two-horned dilemma. 


* “Qoheleth” often employs more than one synonym in the philosophical 
discussions of his lecture. In this instance he begins his Thesis with pwfiD 
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"nijanb bar"kb jncm jpnb bavkb 

*‘The wrong that hath been done cannot be corrected, and what 

hath been missed cannot be taken into account”. 

So willy-nilly he must determine and continue his course of action. 

So he determined, since “God giveth wisdom to the wise” — Nnwri nn\, 
"warrS — and, “as he was wiser than any that lived before him”, 
there was a duty devolving on him to study the serious as well as the 
frivolous of the arts and sciences of life. 

After doing so in the manner that he will explain later in detail, he 
found his resolve to have been but an empty thought; for even If wisdom 
might prove an advantage, it is not sufficiently stable to be a specific and 
is offset by much vexation in acquiring it; and if knowledge is desirable 
it can only be at the expense, and as the result, of many painful expe¬ 
riences. 


FDtrn nrn iboy w dihS which may be translated in at least the following 
three ways: 

1 “What advantage is there to a man with all his efforts, that he should 
strive beneath the sun” — 

besides the advantage of satisfying the urge for the effort itself, 
what other advantages do his efforts offer? 

Or it may be translated: 

2 “What endures to man from all his efforts, that he should strive, 
Beneath the sun?” 

meaning, what remains to man in this mundane existence, in the 
dimensions of time and space? 

Or it may be translated: 

3 “What exceffence to man should he employ in all his efforts beneath 
the sun”, using the word pm* in the sence of "T’v nwr in\- — “The 
excellence of dignity and the excellence of power” (Oenesis, Chapter 49, 
Paragraph 3) 

meaning, what specific or formula for life should man employ and 
aim to attain in his striving? This last form should be slightly trans¬ 
posed in its reading as follows: rntrnnnn iSoyf>oy»F mnS )nn> no 

King Solomon employs all of these forms in his Thesis, that I have been 
able to discover, and perhaps others that I have not been able to fathom. 
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"niKDto eypr run rppi , n Dg3"an ntopn an? ^p,, 

“For through much wisdom comes much vexation, and he who 

gathers knowledge gathers pain”. 

The Lecturer in the foregoing first Chapter gave a survey of what he 
afterwards takes up in detail. 



Yielding to the line of least resistance he determined to take all the 
advantages that pleasure and frivolity offer, but it was — “Vain and 
Useless” in his case, as meaningless and causeless pleasures appeared too 
stupid for him to find any joy in them. 

"ntoy nrno rinato 1 ^ bSina Tnox pintob,, 

T ~ t:*: t : *:-rl : • 

“For laughter, I said, was hilarity, and of joy 1 said, what causeth it?” 

So he schooled himself to many serious and varied occupations, at the 
same time retaining his sense of humor and endeavoring to obtain the 
most of life by mastering both folly and wisdom. So he built palaces, 
planted vineyards, made gardens and orchards, experimented in horticul¬ 
ture and irrigation projects, acquired slaves, a large household retinue, 
gathered silver and gold and princely treasures, became a patron of music 
and enjoyed all the delights of men and their companionship in his tra¬ 
vels in coaches and large caravan parties, and his wisdom helped him grow 
and gather successfully, more so than any of his predecessors; and ash is 
work was varied it kept him interested and saved him from ennui, and he 
laid no bounds to the gratification of his senses, so as to partake of 
pleasure and satisfaction to the full. But, Alas! all that remained to him 
as a reward for his efforts is this: 



“But, Alas! This remained as my portion from all my possessions,” 


pointing to his wandering staff and the Lecture forum. 

Even while he still remained in possession of his properties, he found 
it "nn mm Snn„ “unavailable for happiness”, in fact a “breaking of the spirit 
and of no advantage under the sun”. 

As no one would dare to honestly criticise the work of the King, he 
was obliged to be his own critic; and he found, “that wisdom hath an 
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advantage over folly as light hath over darkness”, for the wise man may 
foresee what may happen, while the fool does not know until the event 
does happen, though neither can prevent the thing from happening. 

Because of the latter proposition he found wisdom "San* — “Vain 
and powerless” to save one from the accidents of life, and for the further 
reason that neither the wise man nor the fool nor their acts will be re¬ 
membered; that in time oblivion will cover all, and that to death must 
also be added oblivion. 

He began to hate life on account of the "San,, — “Vanity and use¬ 
lessness of it all”, and for the reason that property itself may have no 
stability, as he will not always be there to be able to care for his pos¬ 
sessions which he had so painfully acquired. He began to hate his pos¬ 
sessions and despair of developing them to their greatest efficiency, because 
he realized that “one may acquire and develop his property through wis¬ 
dom, knowledge and skill, and be obliged to relinquish his hold on them” 
to one that may not possess the qualities necessary to retain them. There¬ 
fore this also is “Vanity and a great evil” — "nm njm ban,,. It is vanity, 
because the sleepless nights and the incessant work in acquiring them were 
useless and for naught; “and a great evil” because a wrong had been 
done him in wresting his property from him, for since he had toiled 
therein, Justice demands that he partake of its benefits instead of arbitrarily 
wresting it from him “who missed God’s favor” and giving it to someone 
else whom God does favor. This is especially Tin nijn,, “a breaking of 
the spirit” when he contemplates how everything was taken from him and 
given over to a man both undeserving and incompetent, and who is the 
favored of God, while he himself had missed God’s favor to the extent 
that he was given the urge to gather and amass, that his enemy should 
enjoy the fruits. 

This ends the second Chapter. 

The third Chapter begins by the Lecturer feeling that possibly he had 
overemphasised his successor’s having met with God’s favor and himself 
having missed God’s favor. In short, he had overestimated his own im¬ 
portance in believing that he was singled out for misfortune; because it 
all may have been a trick of fate, that preordains for each what should 
happen at certain seasons when he must perform his one or several acts 
as scheduled; and circumstances govern, circumstances of a general 
potency and influence which affect everybody at certain periods, influence 
and limit man’s fortune and efforts, even in his volitional periods — as, 
for instance, the following circumstances, the examples of which are here 
reduced to current history for purposes of elucidation. 
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"maS run mb 1 ? ny„ 

T T ; v T T ” 

“A time to be bom and a time to die”. 

From the moment of birth, death begins. Also the normal laws 
governing man are suspended when the phenomenon of birth takes place. 
The laws of modesty cannot inhibit a woman, when she gives birth to a 
child. The severe pains of childbirth force the cry of agony to escape the 
lips of one who is normally undemonstrative and repressive. 

New considerations must be given the new heir. 

Different passions, greed and love predominate, which were dormant 
heretofore. 

Policies of state may change. Statesmen rise and fall and laws may 
be revised to meet the new situation. 

These are also true in a “Time to die”. The king is dead: Long live 
the king. 

"jntoj -ilpjn nj?i nsNob nj?„ 

“ X I *5 ’* • “ T 

“A time to plant and a time to uproot what has been planted”. 

Emigration and immigration may become the order of the day. In¬ 
vasions may cause it. A local cataclysm may create a general movement, 
economic conditions may favor it, discoveries of new countries and settle¬ 
ments and developments of natural resources may promote it. Man’s in¬ 
humanity to man may force it. Should such a thing happen it cannot 
but affect the existing order of things. Ties will be broken, new ties and 
attachments will be made, values will change to abnormal and subnormal, 
ethics will take a different course: whereas grab and importunity is despised 
in a settled civilization, it is among the greatest virtues in new settlements. 

"nil pi ?|iBn r|1ton„ — “Grab and eat, grab and drink”. — The law 

of the survival of the fittest rules. “Push” is lauded, while the qualities 
of modesty and natural reserve will militate against the possessor of these 
qualities. 

"Kisib njn ji-inb np„ 

■ I « mm 

* • 

“A time to kill and a time to cure”. 

Self-defence may even make killing permissible; and curing a people 
from a Sadism that was induced by legally shedding blood may and must 
in time take its place to save the world or that people from becoming 
permanent victims of sadistic and masochistic insanity. 

"rrnD 1 ? njn pnaS ny,, 

“A time to make a breach and a time to build”. 

Nations will sever diplomatic relations and create new alliances. 
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"pintoS nm ntoaS nj?„ 

I I • “i : • 

“A time to weep and a time to laugh’\ 

When such things occur, weeping will be indulged in by the owners 
of normal enterprises who foresee their impending ruin; while joy will 
be expressed by the promoters of that friction who foresee advantages to 
be gained by profiteering. 

"nipn nin mso ny„ 

• ■ V • 

“A time to mourn and a time to dance”. 


It foretells what will ultimately happen, and a hysteria of mourning and 
Jazz takes place. 

"o , J2K ci33 njn a'iSK TVa'nS n;\ 

■ x •« • x •» I ■ . ^ ■ **« 

• • • • T • | 

“A time to cast away children and a time to gather children”. 


Songs like “I did not raise my boy to be a soldier” become un¬ 
popular. Conscription becomes the order of the day, which is followed 
by a narrow selfish nationalism, military organizations, and even by a 
restricted Klanishness. 

And translating as stones or money: Money will be squandered 
in enormous sums for purposes of preparedness. Credits will become 
over extended. The Government banks will lend to the private banks 
without restrictions, capital issues will be favored by the government, trusts 
will dispose of their excess stocks at enormous profits. Labor will be 
overpaid and simultaneously robbed through high and exhorbitant prices. 
The horn of plenty will be filled in the wide end to the very brim and, 
though the end of the horn is small, it will flow in a steady stream, and 
Prosperity will be King. 

When the people will have been relieved of their excess profits through 
taxations and the trusts will have disposed of their surplus stocks, when 
stocks and bonds of every character will have been disposed of at the 
highest prices, when Labor will have had a surfeit of phonographs, musical 
instruments, jewelry and silk shirts for which they paid outrageous and 
exorbitant sums, a new Idol will be created "O'jnK DlJS ny„ — “A time to 
gather money”. — A general deflation will take place. Holy and mystic 
names will assume potency, and such abracadabra as inflation, deflation 
and liquidation will be devoutly invoked. Merchants will find their loans 
called in spite of the promises of their bankers. They will be turned up¬ 
side down and their excess funds will be shaken from them. Failures will 
increase in great numbers. The private bankers, on account of the re¬ 
striction of credits and high discount rates of the government bank, will be in 
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terror of their liberty, being doubtful of their ability to continue their banks 
through the enforced liquidation and the evaluing of securities. To prevent 
outsiders buying the bargains in securities and bonds, margins will be wiped 
out and money will not be available. The government will pride itself 
on its clever scheme to regain its own Liberty Bonds below par, in some 
cases even as low as at 85, and financiers will be able to pick up bar¬ 
gains. The government banks for the purpose of still further enforcing 
liquidation will scrutinize all securities to the extent of refusing to accept 
Liberty Bonds as collateral; and when the poor washer woman (who has lost 
her husband in the war and whose son has returned maimed) whose pa¬ 
triotism has induced her to spend her only hundred dollars on Liberty 
Bonds, on the assurance of her banker that it will be worth 110 and that 
she can always borrow at par on it, when she goes to the local banker, 
he will say sadly, that he cannot lend her on the bonds as collateral, but 
that she must sell them at a loss. 

The private banker was forced to do so, because the edict went forth 
that liquidation was the order of the day, and the financial papers still 
made note of the fact that liquidation was slow (because the people still 
held on to their Liberty Bonds) and that it was important to reduce Labor 
to the necessity of accepting lower wages and modifying its extravagant 
mode of living (because the stocks of the Trusts had to be replenished). 

"pare? p'rnp njn plan*? nj?„ 

“A time to embrace and a time to refrain from embracing”. 

A time when white men and colored men, Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews were embracing each other and recognized no difference in race, 
color or creed, when all worked for the single purpose of protecting and 
defending the State. But later a time for a spirit of hate to be pro¬ 
mulgated, and a war of creed against creed, race against race be declared. 

"nan 1 ? npi tfpa 1 ? ny„ 

[ | ■■ ■- • •• 

“A time to search and a time to destroy”. 

For the purpose of preventing a universal investigation of the patriots 
(for revenue only), who have ostensibly given up their all for the country, 
but who are left with a neat little balance. 

And just as the Roman government found it necessary to save itself 
by throwing Christians to lions, our financiers find it necessary to keep 
the people away from the real issues, and the real criminals, by giving 
them Negroes, Catholics and Jews as victims to be destroyed by boycott, 
lynched and tarred and feathered. 
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"ipbttrrb njn nj?„ 

“A time to guard and a time to abandon”. 

After election the government guarded those preachers of the religion 
of hate, but before the new election they will abandon them to their fate. 


"HsnS rijn ynpS nj?„ 

• I I • 

“A time to tear and a time to sew”. 

It was necessary to make that division then, but it wtff Be necessary 
to obtain the vote of the Negroes, Catholics and Jews at the new election. 

"-onb nm nitfnb n y* 


a 


A time to keep silent and a time to speak”. 


Free speech was condemned and punished, but the principles of 
Constitution must prevail. 

"xjtob npi nnsb np„ 

w ^ “ w ■ m w w m mm ■ 

m m • ■ ■ 

“A time to love and a time to hate”. 


our 


A time when ostentatious patriotism is admired, though it was here¬ 
tofore held in suspicion. And a time when love and reverence for one's 
country should and must be enforced as was done in the case of a father 
beating a five years old child with a strap and yelling, “Pll make you love 
me, I’ll make you love me". 

"□ibu> njn nonba ny„ 

T : t t : *■ 

“A time for war and a time for peace”. 

All of these abnormalities were the outcome of war which had 
destroyed the equilibrium of the normal laws of peace time. 

And since there is a preordained season for each one, and he must 
carry out the limited prescribed purpose he was bom for, with or with¬ 
out his volition; and since there is a fixed and immovable condition or 
circumstance that affects everybody even in his volitional acts, at certain 
times, that has an overpowering influence on the individual, — 


,bfc 37 wn “rate? ntefipn jinnrna,, 

“What doth the worker gain, by the reason of his labor”. 

He noticed the potency of the unprofitable urge; and yet it cannot be 
entirely purposeless, for everything that happens is the best that should, 
or could, have happened; if one takes in consideration eveiy fact and 
circumstance and man's limited deserts for a better condition. From man's 
own standpoint, and for his own benefit, was even the event and its con- 
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sequences kept from him. He therefore also instinctively feels that the 
best specific for a conduct of life is “to be happy and to live his life as 
profitably as possible”. Though he also knows that it is not of man’s 
choosing, but that such a disposition is a gift of God. 

He also felt that life, such as it is, cannot be improved upon, because 
God has ordained it so; and though everything appears an empty repe¬ 
tition, it is the Almighty God that has ordered it so, and the urge that 
actuates the man, the sun, the wind and the sea to project themselves 
into the future, though inexplicable to us, must have a purpose determined 
by Him. 



"It is the Lord that searches for the thing in pursuit” (the future). 

And as he also noticed that, since this world is remarkable in its 
harmony — "pan bib ny — “That there is a proper time for every pur¬ 
pose”, — Justice must also have its place in the great Beyond, somewhere, if 
it is denied its place here. D\iSkh ypinnsi pnvn n«„: — “The 
just and the wicked will the Lord judge yonder”. 

Also because circumstances at prescribed periods have an overpowering 
influence on man even in his volitional state — pan bib ny 'D: since there 
is a fixed time for everything, and since all volition is taken from him in 
the act or acts he is foredoomed to perform; "nipyDn bl Syi„ — “and for 
all (predestined) acts”, — human justice must fail to render a proper 
verdict, and perforce "nv D'nSsn yunn nm pnatn ns, — “the righteous 
and the wicked will the Lord judge in the great Beyond”. 

These were his convictions; and when he took the position of philo¬ 
sophising about God’s ways, he took the agnostic manner of arguing 
that, since man and beast are subject to the same phenomenon of death, 
there is no difference in their spirit of life or soul. In short 



■■ "T T ## T 


“And to conceive (the idea) that themselves are beasts, they are 

(properly compared) to them”. 


In other words: whether he takes the position that everything that is, 
is right, and God knows the purpose of everything, and though there is 
no dependence on human justice, God will make everything right and 
the spirit of man will receive its deserts in the great Beyond; or whether 
he takes the agnostic form of reasoning that there is no survival of the 
human spirit; — in any case nothing can be lost by man taking as a 
specific for his conduct of life liAn KH *0 wyoa noiP ntPNB 3112 J'R 'i: 
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“That there is nothing better than that man should be happy with his 
work, whatever be his lot”. 

This ends Chapter three. 

He thereupon determined to be happy; but when he saw the world 
filled with injustice and misery, 



“And I retraced (my steps from my determination to lead a happy 
carefree existence) when I saw all the persecutions that were being 
perpetrated under the sun and beheld the tears of the persecuted, 
and there is none to comfort them, nor (is there) any power (to 
save them) from the hands of their persecutors, and there is none 

to comfort them'’. 


And he preferred to be among the dead who are saved the dread of 
such misfortune happening to them, and would that he had never existed 
that he might save himself the sight of such injustice and misery, especially 
when he saw that the championing of the unfortunates was only actuated 
by a desire to show off before one's neighbor and to exploit them. When 
he saw all that, his joy was taken from him. 

And when he himself determined to champion the cause of the 
persecuted, what did he find? 


"imrern* Satfi rr-n* pan S'oan,, 

T : 7 •• : tt t I " • - 

“The fool folds his hands and permits his flesh to be destroyed”. 

He makes no effort to help himself, refuses to do anything to better 
his condition, and would not risk the loss of his present position, though 
it is painful and intolerable, for the possible gain of relief by struggling 
and freeing himself from his present misery, but keeps himself as a dead 
weight for the one that would help and release him from his situation. 

So he retraced his steps from that and again determined to continue 
his work and find happiness therein, but on close analysis he found a dis¬ 
couraging case where the urge for continued effort took possession of a 
certain person (whose case he cites) which was like a disease and an obses¬ 
sion. He was alone, had neither son nor brother, was very successful, 
but never satisfied with the wealth he gathered. Should he not have 
asked himself: “For whom do I gather this wealth whilst I deny myself 
from its benefits?” “Why do I not take a partner or a wife to double my 
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pleasures and divide my sorrows? and if I should have a son how much 
more impregnable would my position be.” 

Whilst the Lecturer was thinking of the child, he breaks in on his 
thoughts (which he resumes in Paragraph 12, Chapter 5) and he points out 
the advantage of the helpless child, who has just left the prison of his 
mothers womb, to reign and become a factor in life, and how the world 
will be in sympathy with him, and they will forget the old king and fool 
when the direst poverty will have overmastered him in his reign, which 
is, his utter helplessness. 

But his joy in the child also proved vanity, for he realized that the 
child must travel the same road as his predecessors and will also be 
forgotten. Youth will turn into age, disintegration and even oblivion. 

He again faces an impasse, and as he had previously declared that a 
man’s efforts do not secure him against the accidents of life, and that though 
one may decide to be happy he must come to God’s favor to deserve it, 
as it is purely a gift of God, he recommends the way one should 
endeavor to obtain God’s favor when he goeth to the house of God. 



“Watch thy step as thou goest to the house of God”. 


Lead an innocent life and be ready to heed the Lord’s command. 
It is more agreeable to Him, — 


"rot n-b'Dart nno„ 

- t • * : - •• • 

“Than the offerings by, and the sacrifices of, the fools” 

or sinners, to propitiate Him for sins committed. He therefore recommends: 
“Do not be impetuous with thy vows, but if thou didst vow, pay it, because 
thou wouldst simply add to thy iniquity, and thy impetuous vow as well 
as thy useless protest will. not save thee from having thy vow collected 
by law, by a forced sale of thy possessions to make good thy vow. Much better 
would it have been for thee, hadst thou never made a vow; besides, nothing 
has been gained by it. Everybody will recognize thee as a fool”. 



“For as the dream cometh with many (irrelevant) thoughts, thus is 
the voice of the fool (heard) through much (irrelevant) speech”. 


How much better would it have been if thou never hadst made the 
vow and that thou wouldst watch thy steps, and be circumspect and lead 
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an innocent life, so that no sacrifices would be required from thee; and 
do not make offers or vows which thou dost not intend to make good. 

This ends Paragraph 6 Chapter 5. 

The Lecturer now goes back to the thought of the unfortunate whom 
he desired to help, but could not help one who refused to help himself (re¬ 
ferred to in Paragraphs 5 and 6 of Chapter 4) and whom he left in a hope¬ 
less situation. It is especially fitting here after he expressed the thought that 
there is a God whom one should endeavor to please, but whose justice 
does not seem to manifest itself. Because, after all, this thing is sure, there 
is one that is being persecuted and there is a persecutor, and though the 
Lecturer may become impatient with him because the persecuted one does 
nothing to help himself, God’s justice cannot take refuge in such an answer, 
but, he avers, “God must surely know and recompense”. 

And, — 


ni; '3 pern by nanrr^K rurtaa ntnn pmti toetfti bui uh ptfiros,, 

T I v ■ - t * : " v : • I v v t T : • T I v 

"□it 1 ?!? D'nbai “i&tf neji bya 

AA »<■ fl ■ • w ■■ 
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“Shouldst thou see in the province persecutions of the poor and 
the corruption of judgement and Justice, do not be surprised at the 
incident, for the Highest One over all the high ones keeps guard 

and there are higher ones over them” 


for over the high ones there are higher ones, and the Highest one over 
all keeps supreme guard. 

God keeps watch and delegates his protection and retribution to be 
meted out, by people or circumstances that are higher and more powerful 
than the persecutors or corrupt justices; besides, one should not judge by 
appearances, no one condition in life is all advantages, nor is there such 
a condition that is so utterly bad that it has not its corresponding ad¬ 
vantage. Take for example the King, the very highest symbol of immu¬ 
nity from want: he is nevertheless a slave to the field for the production 
of his food; or when the King is made to servre in the field of battle he 
must assume the responsibility of his position as well as its glories. Or take 
the desire for wealth. What use is it, if it cannot be satisfied; and if one 
craves the plaudits of the populace, as applause cannot be controlled, such 
an obsession is a disadvantage. Or when one has amassed great wealth 
and controls great industries, the employees of the great organizations, ne¬ 
cessary to maintain them, will enjoy of that property as much as the real 
owner, who will only exceed the benefits earned by the employees of his 
organization by the consciousness of ownership and the sight of his eyes. 
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On the contrary, his laborers will obtain more benefit from it than the rich 
owner. They will enjoy the refreshing sleep earned through labor, while 
the surfeit, cares and responsibility will not permit the owner to sleep. 

Going back to the case that he had cited in Paragraph 8 Chapter 4, 
of one whose continued effort was like a disease or obsession for wealth 
that he could not enjoy, he continues, in Paragraph 12 Chapter 5, to cite 
other cases, when he notices: 

"injnb rbjoS -n&tf -it£>p„ 

T T • t T : ' T v 

“Where wealth is saved for its owners injury'’. 

One case was of one who did not enjoy his wealth when he had it, 
but saved it for a time of necessity, congratulated himself that the wealth 
will belong to his son, who will be saved the struggles he went through 
to acquire it; just then poor business overtook him, he lost his wealth 
and the son finds himself “as naked as when he left his mother’s womb”. 
Such a condition is worse than if the son had fitted himself for the 
struggles of life without depending on his father’s wealth. He also reflects 
on the instability of his wealth, which was utterly lost, and all his toiling 
to acquire it was for naught, which is a disease inherent in wealth itself. 

From which awful example he determines as follows: Is it not best, 
therefore, not to prepare for nor worry about the future? 


nnn bnv bsa raita nixibi nintfbi SiSK 1 ? ns’ 

■ * •; T IT* T ? i . . *• « * T ■ « 

"ipbn Kin "3 DTiSxn b ins “rate rn ■w -ibd& 

J : v • * v: r I “ T v •: ~ " : “ : * 


“That it is proper to eat and drink and experience the benefits for 
all his toil, that he hath worked the numbered days of his life that 
God hath given him under the sun, provided such be his portion”. 


“He also noticed that to every man that God hath given wealth and 
property and permitted him to eat therefrom and to carry away his por¬ 
tion and to be happy with his work, that that is a gift of God”, but is 
not of man’s choosing. 

Excepting that everybody does not seem to realize this fact; many for¬ 
get the evanescence of wealth and few realize that they have God to thank, 
for the privilege as well as the capacity of enjoying it. 

He continues his reflections, citing more cases of wealth and its in¬ 
stability which “comes in many forms over man”. 

One case is where one had all the means of enjoyment “but the Lord 
doth not empower him to eat therefrom, but a strange man eats therefrom”. 
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"Kin jn ’Sm San ni„ 

T ' T: T v v v 

“This is Vanity and an evil disease'’. 

“This is vanity” because the wealth becomes unavailable to him; “and 
an evil disease” because added to the loss is the sense of injustice and 
the rancor of it. 

Another case, of one who, besides possessing the means of enjoyment, 
had a voracious unsatisfying desire for more wealth and more glory, which pre¬ 
vents him from enjoying his present moments of happiness, but he continually 
looks for the acquirement of more wealth and more glory and the gratification 
of pleasures not yet gratified. Such a one, as long as he lives and until 
he will have been buried, is in a worse plight “than the still-born child, 
who arrived in vanity, passes away in darkness and whose name the darkness 
will cover, who did not see the sun and could not distinguish the satis¬ 
faction to be derived to this from that”. 

Or another case, where one had a long life and saw neither improve¬ 
ment nor development therein: he is like unto the still-born child and will 
go to the same oblivion. What use did he make of his long life and what 
benefits did he derive therefrom? 

But all of that is a matter of temperament. 

"iiraS D-tKn iHw,, 

• : T T T T 

“All the effort of man is according to the individual”. 

Each man’s individual temperament determines his efforts. 

"K^an k itferran,, 

•• t ■ y v • - : 

“Nor can desire be satisfied” 

but that does not satisfy even himself. 

And since man’s temperament is beyond his control, what advan¬ 
tage has the wise man over the fool? What should the wretch know to 
enable him to go against the forces that oppose him in life? 

The best one may do with his wisdom, is to gather the wealth — which 
his organization will consume, leaving the owner but “the sight of his 
eyes” — the sense of ownership and privilege of looking after it. He must 
become a slave to it or lose it through self indulgence. 

Besides, what can the wretch know, and what can he do, to oppose 
the forces of the noumena, of things and sentiments that have been brought 
in existence and named in the remote past by the first individual that ex¬ 
perienced them; and which acts as a powerful inhibition to the one who arriv- 
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ed so much later in life. Even his feelings are influenced by concepts 
given by the first who felt, named, and described them. 

Besides, there are so many circumstances that add to the truth of his 
saying “Everything is vanity”. 

How can he find the specific for life, which passes away “like a 
shadow”? His life is short and fleeting and he does not know how to 
dispose of it. Nor is there one who will tell him what will become of 
him after he will have left this life. 

Finding that man is helpless to control his fate, he concludes that — 


"nbn Dl'ta man on aito jattfa or aits,, 

5 T • T T “ : I " v • 

“Better the name than the good oil, and the day of death than the 

day of his birth’\ 


The name that one leaves behind him at death, is better than the good 
oil that he was anointed with at birth. 

And as he could find no specific for life by studying its frivolous 
side, he thought he would look for it by the study of its serious side; and 
he found that 


Dtsrrba nia Kin uttes nruro rva^K na^o Snxira'bN rehb alia 

T T T T | v •: * v : • " v v v • v ■■ ■■ v v v t 

"iaS - bK nm 

• v I •• * - - : 
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“It is better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the 
house of feasting, since it is the end of man, and the living will 

take it to heart”. 


He found that 

"a*? aB ,rt D’ja ina _, a pinteo bjd am,, 

■ T * *1 :• - - 

“Seriousness is better than frivolity, for through the sad face is 

the heart improved”. 

He found that only the fool can find satisfaction in carefree pleasure; 
but he who reflects finds more satisfaction in serious contemplation and 
prefers to be admonished by the wise man than to be applauded by the 
fools, who laugh and reck not that their days are fleeting aimlessly. 

From all of which he would conclude that wisdom is the specific, 
but on close analysis he finds that 
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"n;n» sStk nam con bbtp prpn o„ 

T T “ ** t - - • TT 1 l ? T 


“Troubles make the wise man mad and cause him to lose the 

gifted heart’’ 

or mind; persecution causes the wise to lose their mental equilibrium. 

The Lecturer at Paragraph 7 of Chapter 7 finds himself still without 
a specific for a rule for life, even when he contemplates life from its serious 
aspect; because oppression and bereavement cause the wise man to lose his 
gifted mind. 

★ 


Finding himself at the house of mourning, the Lecturer makes several 
observations pertinent thereto. 


"imftno nsn mm sits, 

• - ” T T * ~ ~ 

“The end of a thing is better than its beginning”. 

It is better to find oneself at the end of life than to face life’s burden 
from the beginning. 


"rm nrnpK ale* 

• - : ■ | v r 

“A patient spirit is better than a proud spirit”. 

It is better to submit to the inevitable than to struggle fruitlessly. 

Avoid anger: it is a proper attribute of fools. 

Have no vain regrets for the past. 

The present bereavement may prove a blessing. 

The survivors may benefit by it through inheritance. 

It may result in thy being able to develop thy wisdom without the 
worry of thy economic question. 

Behold! this bereavement is God’s work. And even if it appears wrong 
to thee, it must be right and cannot be improved upon. 

Every thing and every condition is evenly balanced, nothing is all 
good or all bad and no one’s life is all good or all bad. Therefore when 
good abounds, enjoy it, but have in mind the evil day that may come. 
If thou wilt do so, thou wilt not be able to upbraid thyself for lack 
of circumspection. 

He had often heard the cry in the house of bereavement about the 
injustice of fate, how a just man is destroyed for his justice and how a 
wicked man carries on in his wickedness, and he would answer: 

Be not overjust, by exaggerating thy goodness, and do not make thyself 
appear overwise, by talking meaningless platitudes; and do not believe that 
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because it often appears that the wicked carry on in their wickedness that 
it is profitable to be wicked, because if thou shouldst decide on a course so 
foolish, thou art liable to die before thy allotted time. 

Keep an open mind and keep thyself ready to meet any condition 
in life with forbearance and intelligence. 

Intelligence can be of more assistance to thee than all thy physical 
resources. 

Even an untimely death may be as a punishment for a sin committed 
unknown to thee, or in order to save him from committing a grievous sin. 

Be not impatient with the bereaved and do not heed their insults, any 
more than thou wouldst heed the insults of thy slaves, because very often 
thou thyself didst not choose thy words when thou wert in trouble. 

And still, the Lecturer did not find a specific for the conduct of life 
neither by employing wisdom for the study of the frivolous, nor did the study 
of the serious aspects of life find the solution; and he despairingly cries: 



“Far is the thing that has been (how can I understand it), and deep 
(very) deep (is the thing that will be), who can fathom it?” 


He could not read the past, nor could he grasp the future; and wisdom 
failed to teach him the proper course one should follow in life. He changed 
his tactics, and as he could not find a positive rule for life which he should 
follow, he at least wished to know what course to avoid. 


"nibSin mSaem Sds ptth ninbi,, 

: ■ - ; V ■ V — • j ; 

“Which evil is the most foolish and which hilarity is the most stupid”. 

So looking back into his past life he wanted to know what particular 
folly brought him to his present state, where he lost his kingdom, was 
stripped of his wealth and forced to eke out a precarious existence in 
exile, away from his kith and kin. 

He found that his misfortune was caused by women, who kept him 
manacled and helpless and caused him to commit the errors that brought 
him to his present condition, which is more bitter than death. And, 
growing bitter, Qoheleth often used to repeat this statement: he would count 
his wives by name, untill he would complete the sum of seven hundred 
wives and three hundred concubines and name the fault in each one of them: 
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“And what my soul is still craving for, but has not yet found, one 
man in a thousand have. I found, but (the single case of) a woman 

in all those (I enumerated) have 1 not found”. 

He still is not free from the hope and desire of finding the one true 
woman, whom he could not find in the entire thousand he was already 
intimate with. 

He had, however, found one perfect man in a thousand, probably 
referring to m-T p mi Benayahu the son of Jehoyada and others 
like him. 



ntotfn 

• ^ - * 
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“Excepting, behold, this have I found, that the Lord hath made the 
(one) perfect man (in a thousand), but they (the other nine hundred 
and ninety nine) were required to (swell) the great numbers” (to 

make up the thousand). 

That perfect man was surely God-made. He represents quality, the 
others represent bulk, mass or quantity, necessary to make up the thousand. 

Musing on the God-made Superman made perfect, he believes that 
it was wisdom that distinguished him from the mass. The Divine light 
of “wisdom causes his face to become radiant and refines the coarseness 
of his features”. 

Having found that wisdom is a desirable quality, he asks what are 
the pre-requisites for the acquiring of wisdom; and he answers, that the first 
and foremost quality and training necessary for the acquiring of wisdom 
is discipline 

"nbtf 'abor't "at, 

: \ t y - • *; 

“I obey the edicts of the king”. 

Though I am the king I must obey my own edicts. 


"3 jn -ons “ibprr^K , n 1 ?n rasa bnan-bx dmSk npotf mni bja, 
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"ntor rferr -itfsrbs 


“And regarding the allegiance due to God: do not impetuously 
rush to do an evil deed, depart from it, do not waver, for all that 

He desires will be accomplished”. 
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How much more shouldst thou discipline thyself in the allegiance 
due to thy God who can accomplish all He desires, more so than the 
mortal king. 

Do not follow thy impulse for evil, on the contrary take the opposite 
direction, flee from it, do not waver, for since human laws rule, who can 
oppose God’s will. 

If thou wilt obey God’s laws and follow his precepts thou wilt be 
saved from evil experiences. The wise man knows that since the world 
was harmoniously created Justice must rule, and that sentence for evil 
committed must follow under retributive circumstances when the time for 
retribution becomes ripe, and at some point the time for sentence and the 
sentence itself will meet. 

But when retribution does come, the sinner does not know that it is 
a sentence for a wrong act committed by him; and no one will point out 
that fact to him. 

Retribution may come in many forms. 

The difficulty of man to master himself may lead to his undoing. 
Surely death cannot be controlled. Everyman must fight his own battle 
of life, and the accumulation of wealth through an evil life will not save 
its possessor. 

These reflections were made by him when he considered how man 
rules over another and exploits him. Justice must rule to keep in harmony 
with a harmonious world. 

Compensation and retribution must take place as a pure act of justice. 

And though he felt convinced that these reflections were true he found 
numerous contradictions. “In fact he saw wicked people steeped in their 
wickedness, who have entirely departed from their holy state, who come 
to the city and are found living as peaceful a life as if they had acted 
properly”. 

And though he believes that there will be retribution meted out to 
them somewhere, sometime, somehow, yet, because of the fact that the 
punishment does not immediately follow the crime, man is prone to be¬ 
lieve there will be no punishment. 


// 


jn nitw 1 ? cna DiKmaa aS xSd 
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“For that reason does the heart of the sons of man dare to do 

wrong”. 


“Because a sinner may commit a hundred sins and punishment is de¬ 
layed him; even though”, says the Lecturer, “I know that good will come 
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to those who have respect for God and His laws, and good will not happen 
to the wicked nor will he have a long and happy life; but he will pass 
away like a shadow” forgotten by all as if he had never existed. 

But it appears an awful fault in the administration of Justice — 



“That there are just men to whom is meted out as for the deeds 
of evil men, and there are evil men to whom is meted out as for 

the deeds of just men”. 


One may be evil and does not suffer even in his reputation. One 
may be good and suffers as if he committed evil, even in the eyes of 
public opinion. 

So he came to the conclusion that the pursuit of happiness is the one 
thing to look forward to, because the search for wisdom did not bring 
him to the hoped-for goal, for the specific, for a positive course of life. 

How he toiled day and night for the acquiring of knowledge and 
wisdom, to perceive the motive force of everything; and he found it 
impossible for man to grasp all the works that are being done under the 
sun; no matter how much he applied himself to his task, he could not 
discover it, and he concluded that it was af( the words of the Lord, and 
it is impossible for man, no matter how wise he may be, to fathom them. 



“For all of that have I given over to my heart, also to clarify all 
of this, that the just and the wise and their services are in the 
power of the Lord, even Love, even Hate; man does not experience 

(volitionally), everything is placed before them”. 


A Moses may change the history of the world at one time, but the 
services of a Moses may be utterly inefficient at another. He vainly en¬ 
deavored to reconcile the inexplicable. He noticed how the best people 
were deprived of their volition. Everything, even the value of their services 
to the community, is placed before them. Even such an abstract feeling 
as love or hate, a man does not experience of his own volition, but he 
loves or hates whether he wills it or not. 
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'Wibi pni6 nnx mpo bab itfK3 ban,, 

*T TT : I - - TV r| : ■ - * “ 

“Everything is as if it were for everybody, the one accident 

happens to the righteous and to the wicked”. 

Everything appears haphazard. 

Which seems to be a serious defect in the governing of the world, 
that the one event may happen to all, besides the other defect that he 
mentioned of delayed retribution, as it has the effect of making men sin¬ 
ful, since there appears to be no discrimination; and they become filled 
with despair and madness when they contemplate their lives; and when 
they contemplate themselves in death, they find no relief; in fact, it is 
even worse. 

nits kh vr abab -, a pntsa vt* nrrrrba bn nan’ nttfK , o -, a„ 

- v v : • | T ’ " ' - • T v • \ t •: 

"nan m^rno 

" ” l - T I • 

“For he who is still connected with all the living, has the 
conviction, that the live dog fares better than the dead lion”. 

Thou art still an actor in the Drama of Life, while the curtain has 
been rung down on even the one who heretofore played the major part. 


'a Tati? onb TiirPKi noiKts n'lnv dj’k dtushi ints’ttf d'jhv n ,!i nn 'a„ 

* ^ j V T ^ | j r • i y • • y - * ■ 


"trot nstf: 


“For the living have at least the knowledge that they will die, 
while the dead do not know anything, nor can they acquire 
reward, since their record has become forgotten”. 


obii?b ny dt^tk pbm max Taa cnwpTM DnK3ti? - D3 crons C3„ 

T : v t I I v : TTT t: T t : I • • T t: * - T T ~ 

"ti?cttn nnn nti?i?3 _ Tti>K baa 

wm mm » » « - * • »■ ■# ♦ 
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“Even their loves, even their hates, even their zeal have already 
been lost; and forever will they have no longer any share in what 

is happening under the sun”. 


Death assuredly seems no refuge; for there seems to be a conviction 
that a petty life is better than none. 

We must therefore go back to the contemplation of the living, and 
he concludes that the best advice he can give is: 
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nan *03 '3 w" aitraba nn«h flanb nrastos b3x ^rb„ 

t t t : - Jx* - T : ” : J v : - T : • : vi | - 

"Ttrye-nK D'nbsn 

J r - v ■ t 

“Go! Eat thy bread with joy and drink thy wine with a happy 
heart For from time remote hath the Lord willed thy deed”. 

From time remote hath the Lord appointed thee to live thy life and 
to do thy work: with that consciousness in thy mind thou canst afford 
to eat, drink and be happy: also both physically and spiritually be as near 
clean as possible, and if thou art fortunate enough to possess a loving and 
beloved wife be happy with her; and keep up thy interest in thy work 
and be happy therewith. 

“And everything that thou canst do whilst thou hast thy strength, do, 
it, for there is no work nor planning nor knowledge nor wisdom (that 
can serve thee) in the grave towards which thou art travelling.” 

God’s ways are past finding out: 

“The race is not always to the swift 
Nor is the battle always won by the mighty 
Neither do the wise always have bread 
Neither do the men of understanding always have wealth 
Neither do the well informed (enjoy) grace, but 
time and circumstances affect all of them.” 


nimsn 0"“is2»i ny~i mtitos omtotf dtd inirnx dinh yr-kb oa '2 

■; T • 7; • - ; j- J 7 • • 7 V{ T V T — • V T T T — ■■ • 

"nans arby biBntib njn nyb man D'tfpr any nsa 

: ■ r - * v : 't t ^ i r t t - : 'Jr " t t - 
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“For no more doth man know his time than the fish that are caught 
in the evil net or the birds that are caught in the snare. Like them 
so are the sons of man overwhelmed by the evil time when it 

suddenly falls upon them”. 

Man cannot know nor is there any specific to save him from his fate. 

He also perceived a certain historical fact that took place, from which 
he learnt many lessons. 

“There was a small city and its inhabitants were few, and against it 
came a great king who surrounded it and built against it great bulwarks. 
And therein was found a poor man who was wise and he caused the city 
to escape through his wisdom, but no one remembered that poor man.” 

From the above incident or phenomenon he learnt several lessons. 


"misao naan rale* 

T T : T T 

“Wisdom was better than strength”. 
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The wisdom of that poor wise man was more potent than the powerful 
great king who came to attack the city, for through his wisdom he saved 
the city. 

"mn pD»n nasm, 

T : T : 

“And that the wisdom of the poor is despised’’. 


"D'patto nr* mm, 

^ T : ' T ** T T 

“And his words are not heeded”. 

His claims are not heeded because “no one remembered that poor wise 
man” nor did they recognize his right to their gratitude. 


"n'^’Dsa bana npitfia D'patf: nraa a’aan nai„ 

• • s - ” l - ^ T : ' -: ' T ■ 

“The words of the wise, though subdued, are still heard; more so 

than the alarm of the ruler of the fools”. 


But at the crucial moment the words of the wise man, though subdued, 
were still more potent than the call to arms of the ruler, because after all 
his advice saved the city, which proves that — 


"aip ’baa naan mia„ 

71: ’* : • r : T T 

“Wisdom is better than weapons of war”. 

The wisdom of the poor wise man was more effective than the weapons 
and bulwarks of the great king. 


"ronn roito nna Ktoim,, 

«... T “ - : tv v : 

“And one sinner will cause much good to be wasted”. 

One sinner obsessed by jealousy of the success of the poor wise man. 
Or it may be translated: 

“And the one quality that he lacked (i. e. wealth) caused much good 
to be wasted”, as otherwise the wise man might have continued to govern 
the state and would have benefited both the state and himself. 

The people of the city referred to are like 


"aya mbao “tiaaa naana np’ npin ?atf jra’ nia 'am,, 

r : : t p T : T Itt "1“ I v v • : - v t - ; 

“Carrion flies that despise the apothecary’s ointment and cause it 
to bubble up; more precious than wisdom, than glory is the little folly”. 


Like the flies that feed on carrion, that feed on the festering sore, that 
in their effort to get at the open wound despise the apothecary's ointment 
that was placed on the wound, though that ointment is much valued by 
the flies as food, but in their desire to expose the open sore despise the 
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oil and expel the air bubbles through their proboscis in their effort to 
free themselves from the oil and get at the sore. 

Thus in their desire to belittle the services of the poor wise man, they 
lost sight of his great wisdom and the glory he would reflect on them by 
wisely leading them. They only remembered his poverty and listened to 
the gibes of his wicked traducer and slanderer. 

Pondering on the lessons learnt from the poor wise man, who served 
the city, and the fool that attacked him, he continued his reflections and 
the further lessons that it taught him. 


“iSKtotoS S'D3 aSi iro’S mn a 1 ?,. 

i • a “■ I * « T T 

“The heart of the wise man is to his right, but the heart of the 

fool is to his left”. 

The wise man thinks and acts right, while the fool thinks and acts wrong. 

“The fool’s heartless demeanor makes itself evident wherever he goes.” 

The fool referred to is the slanderer whom he designates as fool be¬ 
cause he derives no benefits personally from his slander. 

Grave charges are brought against the poor wise man who, feeling that 
he is right, properly refuses to yield his position, as it is cowardly to submit. 

His efforts however are fruitless; because the world is full of the 
incongruities that occur and which seem as if God has permitted those 
things to happen in error. 

“Folly rules, men of substance serve, slaves ride on horseback and 
princes walk after them like slaves.” 

“The skill of the digger of the pit does not save him from falling therein”. 

“Nor does the knowledge of the danger of being bitten by a snake 
deter the man, whose business it is, from taking apart the stone fence, nor 
save him from being bitten by the snake.” 

“Stone carriers often become injured through their work, though they 
best should know how to prevent such injury.” 

Even the wood-chopper who excercised extraordinary diligence and care 
is not immune from danger. 

And if a man is not immune, in such cases where he deals with in¬ 
animate objects, from possible danger, how can he save himself from the 
slanderer who is as subtle as the snake, both of whom hiss before they 
bite — the one by his hiss, and the other by his slanderous whisper. 


a 


"Ej&ari b'DS ninsttn in Darr© nan. 

t j - i ■ : : ’ : I '• t T • I 

The words from the wise man’s mouth may be full of grace, yet 

the lips of the fool can destroy him”. 
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‘The beginning of the words of his mouth is folly, but the end of 

his speech is wicked madness”. 

The slanderer begins his conversation with a joke, ridiculing his victim, 
and ends with a vicious attack, which he continues in spite of a just de¬ 
fence made by the victim, who can not know what will be the outcome 
of the attack, nor can he defend himself against an attack made behind 
his back. 

The influence of the slander grows. Many now join in the attack. 
They succeed in wearing the wise man out to such an extent that he does 
not find himself safe to enter any city. 

The Talmud comments and paraphrazes on the verse p'TC JJBH 
"UCO — “When the wicked destroyes the one more just than himself” — 
That the truly just cannot be destroyed, for it is written "py bl pnxS mix' xS„ 
— “no harm will befall the righteous”. — A perfect thing carries 
divine protection within it. It is only the quasi-just that can become 
a victim of the wicked who attack him: “One more righteous than the 
wicked”; but the truly righteous are immune from attack. Likewise in this 
case, a wound is required for the carrion flies to feed on. The wise man 
had the failing of poverty, or some other failing to make that attack 
justifiable and effective. The slanderer had to find the little folly or failing 
which he singled out and pointed at with derision and scorn, before he 
could win out against the poor wise man. And, looking back at his own 
life and realizing his own follies of which the slanderer made capital, 
which resulted in the loss of his Kingdom and all he possessed; and com¬ 
paring his own luxurious rule with what it might have been, and finding 
how different his rule was from that of his warlike father, Qoheleth bitterly 
reproaches himself and says: 


"iSsn 1 ’ “ip33 T-fen nyj rrb-’s,, 

I V - | • - T : -T I - : - T I V V 


“Woe to thee, oh Land, whose king is a weakling, and whose 

princes usher-in the morning with feasting”. 


Woe to the land that is ruled by a weak and luxurious king like him¬ 
self; and happy was the land in his father David's time, when it was ruled 
by a King who was bold and free and whose princes were interested in 
deeds of valor instead of revelry. 

Through the inactivity of the luxurious king and his counsellors does 
the state go to decay and through lack of effort to repair the error does 
the house of state become flooded. Not only are they not constructive 
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enough to find and create better economic conditions for their people, but they 
become destructive and drain the state's treasury, using it for non-essentials. 



“They prepare feasts for levity and wine for a merry life, but 

the money must answer for it alF\ 

They make revels and orgies, and the money to pay for it all has to 
be found by heavily taxing the people: all of which led to his undoing. 
“Alas”, he cries, “why was I not warned of my folly!” 

But who was there to warn him? People dare not criticise the great, 
for they know that — 


Tpatf» mm 1 ) S’pprrbK 

- \ : t : • •• s “ i s 

""121 Tr D'SMn t ?m ! ) blprrnx tSv 

tT ■ “ - T : “ - I * r \ • 

“Even amongst thy most intimate, thou darest not speak lightly 
of the king; and even in thy secret bed chamber thou darest not 
insult the rich; for a bird of the heavens may carry the voice and 

the winged thing may tell the tale”. 

This ends Chapter 10. 

Not finding a specific for a rule of life, because the ways of the Lord 
are past finding out, he suggests good advice that should serve one in life. 

As every act reacts in a long enough cycle, therefore take into consi¬ 
deration the elements of what is generally called chance in thy investments 
and diversify them. “Divide thy ventures” over the seven seas, diversify 
them in many ways. Thou art liable to find some profitable and thou 
wilt minimize thy losses; being in line with advice subsequently given by 
the Talmud: tf’Sun N'tsopiM’ irW ,ypnpi V'hw ,vmyD ns- oik o*?iyS» 
"C'ODOO — “One should always keep his resources divided in three ways, one 
third in real estate, one third in business and one third in ready cash”. 

As a matter of fact, the Lecturer implies, thou art not sure of any¬ 
thing, even of the most common phenomenon, as for instance the much 
desired rainfall. 

Thy first apprehension is “will the clouds be filled with rain” — IK*?®'" 2 *** 

and if they should, thy next concern is (OK),, “Will 

(the clouds) empty themselves over the land” (where it is needed, or over 
the sea where it is superfluous), "jio-ya OKI Dl“na p? (n Sy DtW.D SlB’’DKV 
“and should the rain fall (on the land, thy concern would be whether 
the rain would fall) on the trees in the south or in the north”, in the 
direction where thou hast thy property or over some property where thou 
hast no interest Or if it develops that the location of the rainfall is de- 
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finitely established — will it more clearly be defined "X a .rp Dtp Dipo„ 

“that the place (on which the rain) will fall, will the trees (in which thou 
art interested) be there” (to receive it)? 

Neither will excercising too much care serve thee, for — 


"lists' *6 D"om ntni jnr *6 mi i»r„ 

| ■ • T V : T: * 


“He who watches the wind will not sow, and he who keeps 

looking at the clouds will not reap”. 

“Thou canst no more know the laws that govern the wind and what will 
result therefrom, as it is impossible for thee to determine the nature of the 
child in its mother's womb, “and as thou canst not know the laws go¬ 
verning the wind” which is one of the phenomena of God, “thus canst 
thou not know any of the works of the Lord.” 

He practically came to the same conclusion with the Talmud, “Why worry 
about it”: -|bnobaoerm nttosa - “What hast thou to do with the things the 
All Merciful Father concealed?” 

And as he used the child in the mother's womb as an illustration of 
his example he advises, 



"D’Dito nnK3 omuTDKi nrte 

► * . ft Ira • ■ ti 
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“Sow thy seed in the morning and loosen not thy grasp in the 
evening, for thou canst not know which will excel, this one or 
that one, and mayhap they both will be equally good”. 

Likewise in thy marital relations, perform thy duty to thy wife later 
as thou didst earlier in life; because thou owest a duty to the unborn who is 
waiting for thee, to bring him out of the darkness into the light of the sun. 

One shoufd [earn the secret of Being Bappy aff tBe Jays of Bis fife. 
By determining to five in tBe fiving present and enjoy eacB existing mo * 
ment. “The future holds darkness before us. It is useless to speculate and 
worry about it, and regret for the past is vain”. 

Therfore he advises 



“Be happy, oh Youth, with thy early years of development, and let 
thy heart be pleased with thy prime, and follow in the ways of 
thy heart and in the sight of thine eyes. But Bnow that for all of 

these will the Lord bring thee to account”. 
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Enjoy thy life, be not ungrateful enough to weep over a world full 
of beauty, for if thou wilt count and improve thy moments thou wilt find 
each moment useful and one in which to be happy. But beware and have in 
mind that thy pleasures should not be of a character that thou needst be 
ashamed of, but be true to thy God and thy fellow man. “For the Lord 
will assuredly bring thee to account and judgement for all thy actions and 
motives,” and “as youth and the morning time of life is especially sus¬ 
ceptible to vexation and passion, guard thyself against those faults, so that 
thou wilt not impair thy flesh in thy later days.” 


a'liz •jrjni nmn ’tt 1 -urx ny Trhna wa Turna-nx nan,, 

■ t • • : T TT i T v V : 

"ran ona ’b-px naxfi “itfx 
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“But rather remember thy Creator in thy choicest days, before the 
evil days will have come and the years will be reached (of which) 

thou wilt say, I have no desire in them’'. 

Before old age will set in and approaching dissolution; whilst yet 
thou wilt not deny the sun and its curative powers will no longer affect 
thee; and whilst yet thou wilt not deny the light its power to cheer thee; 
and whilst yet thou wilt not deny the moon and the stars their powers 
to enchant thee with their magic charm*. 

Before thy sight will have become impaired; and thou wilt no longer 
see the sun, the light, the moon, and the stars. 

Before thy eyes will suffer from cataract, alternately watering and being 
clouded by a film; 

Before thy feet will tremble and thy hands will have become palsied, 
and thy teeth will be lessened and will impair thy digestion; and all thy 
senses as well as thy intellect will become enfeebled; 

Before thou wilt suffer from constipation incident to thy poor di¬ 
gestion ; 

Before thou wilt suffer from insomnia to the extent that “a bird will 
awaken thee and song will become unbearable to thee”; also thy articula¬ 
tory as well as thy auditory organs will have become enfeebled; 

Before thou wilt become a victim of nervousness, and fear the danger 
from above and not be sure of thy steps on the way; 

Before thy habits will become despised by being uncleanly and 
despicable in thy ways, by not being able to take care of thyself; before 
thou wilt be burthened with parasites, and thy desire will cease: all of 
which are signs of dissolution, signs that thou art preparing to go to thy ever- 


■prnn from *jtrn — denial. 
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lasting home, and forerunners of the mourners gathering in the market 
place; 

Before thy spinal cord will have become loosened; 

Before thy nervous system will lose its tone; 

Before thy metabolism, the functions of thy involuntary organs in 
thy viscera (which is like unto a golden bowl) will have been disturbed; 

Before thy kidneys will cease to function; 

Before thy peristaltic action will cease, and 

Before thy head will be hurried to the grave, and the dust will return 
to the earth from which it came, and thy spirit will return to the Lord 
who gave it. 

The specific was found. Be happy and hope that the Lord will give 
thee the capacity and means for happiness; be wise, and since God has 
willed thee to live and do thy work, learn to enjoy every moment of thy 
life. Do not worry about the future which no one can foretell. And lead 
such a life that thou wilt have no remorse nor regrets for the past. But 
remember thy Creator in the days of thy prime and know that he will 
hold thee responsible for all thy deeds and will exact an accounting from 
thee and pass judgement upon thee and recompense thee for thy good 
acts and exact retribution from thee for thy bad acts, somewhere, some¬ 
how, sometime, in a manner that thou wilt never know, in a most mysteri¬ 
ous way. 
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CHAPTER I 



Title on the cover of the book explaining contents: 

"aStth-pa ’iSia ima nbn|? nyi. 


1 2 3 

i ‘The record of the lecture (given by) the son of David (who was) 

4 

King in Jerusalem”. 

1. '*m means record: COM M3"! means the record of the Years. 

2. bnp is a gathering or assembly: nSnp means the object, or subject 
matter, of the gathering, which is to listen to the lecture given by the lecturer. 

3. Evidently lending color to the theory propounded in the Talmud 
that Solomon was King, then he was deposed, after which it is a mooted 
question whether he ever resumed his reign. "|Soi BVini "[So BVini *]So 
He was King, then an ordinary man; and some say: he was King, then an 
ordinary man, then again King. 

It seems that the rebellion of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, caused King 
Solomon to flee for his life; though the Talmud cloaks that rebellion under 
a fantastic story (but no doubt with a cabalistic meaning which it desires 
to preserve) of Asmodeus the Master of Spirits, whom King Solomon had 
held under subjection and who rebelled against him and exiled him to a 
foreign land. 

It is for that reason that the famous King Solomon vainly protested: 
“I, Qoheleth, HAVE BEEN a King over Israel in Jerusalem." 

4. For that reason likewise does the publisher of that Lecture say “the 
son of David, King in Jerusalem" instead of King in Jerusalem, the Son of 
David, which he would have done, if nSnp were still king of Jerusalem. 

This would also explain the pessimistic spirit in which nSnp is written, 
and the author’s awful dread of the scandal-monger or propagandist, whom he 
designates as S'M, against whose power he admitted it is useless to cope. 

As the Talmud says, "CTttM the “Song of songs" was written by 
King Solomon in his youth, 'StTO “Proverbs" were written in middle age, 
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and r6np was written in his old age. His reference to the “old King and 
(against whom he cannot successfully cope) the fool, who no longer knows 
how to care for himself' ny mtnS y Y »b irN S'Mi jpi -|So points to his 
impotent condition, he being the Old King beset by Jeroboam, the fool, 
against whose vicious propaganda he was not able to defend himself. 

The theory that this Lecture was given when he was in exile among 
a strange people who have heard of the prowess of his warlike father 
David, but whom the luxurious Monarch Solomon failed to impress, is 
also a reason why the publisher emphasizes that he was the “son of David”. 
“King in Jerusalem” refers to David. 

Being in exile among a people who knew not the God of Israel will 
also explain why the Tetragrammaton, the ineffable name of the Lord of 
Israel, is not mentioned in the entire lecture. 

Being in exile will also explain the peculiar wording and phraseology 
of the Hebrew language used in Qoheleth, which was so distinctly different 
from the beautiful classical Hebrew used in 'We oy tip, “Proverbs 

and Song of songs”. 

It is quite likely that the Lecture was given in the language of the 
people he lived with while in exile. 

That all he considered was natural religion, to which all mankind 
is heir, instead of creedal faith, peculiarly believed in by any particular 
class of people. 

King Solomon only takes in consideration a rule of life and compen¬ 
sation that will be meted out in this mundane existence trotrn nnn “beneath 
the sun”. 

He disregards the everlasting life and immortality (though he does 
not deny it). 

No doubt the original manuscript was translated later into Hebrew, as 
the books ofMaimonides were translated into Hebrew from the original Arabic. 

That does not necessarily detract from the holiness of that book and 
its canonical value, no more than the fact that the original Hebrew letters 
were changed for the letters used by the Assyrians, which is the form of 
the Hebrew letters of to-day. 

If the Thorah or the Talmud has a message to deliver, it is not as a 
respector of persons, or a worshipper of antiquity. 

The greatest value of the Thorah lies in the Traditional literature 
accepted by the people of Israel without considering the vehicle through 
which the story is written, or the pseudo-characters attributed to the books, 
but looking deeper to the inner meaning of the message which is at the 
proper time and age illuminatingly delivered to the people. 
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The book of Ruth, beautiful as it is, has no absolute bearing on our 
religious laws. 

There is no law that exacts the love and obedience of a daughter-in- 
law for her mother-in-law, though the love of Ruth for Naomi is its most 
beautiful characteristic. 

Its value of giving the genealogy of King David is apparently the 
only thing that connects it with our people. 

And Boaz’s contention (as the Talmud declares) that a Moabitic wo¬ 
man is not subject to the prohibition debarring the Moabitic male from enter¬ 
ing the congregation of the Lord, connects it with the laws of our people. 

The Zohar Hakadosh being attributed to Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, 
the Sefer Hakonnah being attributed to Rabbi Nehuniah ben Hakonah, 
the Sefer Yezirah to our father Abraham the Patriarch is not taken too 
seriously by students of those books, and it is a matter of indifference to 
them who did write them. 

The important thing is what is in those books, what is the message: 

Is the time ripe for any particular message to reach us and become 
intelligible to us? 

Does the “Luiga Sharira” of the Jewish race impose its will upon 
us? The race from its inception, through all its manifold expressions 
governed by the soul of our people as a whole, for all time, from 
eternity to eternity and which subconsciously determines what is or is not 
Canonical on Jewish. As our sages declared DW3J $b DN SxwS onS run, 
"on DWajU3 on : “Be tolerant to Israel: if they are not themselves pro¬ 
phets they are descended from prophets”, and unconsciously the soul of 
Israel, crystallized by all of Israel, never errs. Does that soul demand that 
any part of our tradition, cryptic heretofore, should quicken with life at 
the proper period to enable us to see the erstwhile dead letters come to 
life and soar? 



The refrain running through the lecture is 

"San San D'San San nSna not* D’San San,, 

t T * " T *: “ •: v v I - T • T "S '* 


2 “Vanity of Vanities, sayeth the Lecturer, Vanity ofVanities, all is Vanity”. 

Vanity Snn in one or the other of its many synonyms runs as a refrain 
through the Lecture. 

The synonyms of Snn are: 

Vain, useless, purposeless, independable, false, evanescent, worthless, 
substanceless, stupid. 



THE THESIS 


"tfottn nnn Sbrtf ibbjrboa dikS jnnnnb,, 

v T " - - * V T • T : T T T I S’ 


1 

“What advantage is there to a man with all his efforts that he 

2 

should strive beneath the sun”. 


3 

3 


1. What advantage is there to a man besides the satisfying of the 
urge of the effort itself? What endures to man beneath the sun in the 
reward and punishment or compensation of this mundane life that should 
justify him in his urge to strive? also what specific or rule of life should 
man employ in his striving? (see Introduction). 

2. As the Midrash says: prv tr wwn jo nSyoS jm J'N Itwnnnn. 

There is no advantage beneath the sun, but there is an advantage 

beyond. 

That there is a general urge for action, striving and work, but that its 
efforts are apparently purposeless and unjustified, may be noted from the 
following examples: 



"mar obirb ptcn K3 nm iibn in,, 

V T T *1 I V T T I T t I ■* 


generation passes, a (new) generation comes, but the world 

ever stands”. 


4 


Ages and ages pass and the world makes no apparent progress.* 


"otf Kin nnn pikW teipb-So tfbtfn km tfbttn mil, 

T “ M I ” I I vi v T - T v v - -j: 


“And the sun rises and the sun sets, and to (reach) its place 

does it desire to shine there”. 



Likewise the urge of the sun to seek new places in space to shed its 
brilliant rays: 


// 


nnn atf rnb’ambr"! nnn njSin aab aato aatoi nnn"‘?K i6in„ 


“Traveling toward the South and turning towards the North—round 
and round does the wind blow, and on its circuits does the 

wind return”. 


6 


• moy in the sense of mS© noym. 



QOHELETH 


i Dtf D^Sh D'bnrt® Dipa’^K nSq wr D»ni dtp^r d'S^P D'bmrrbs „ 

T ' T : • r I : * •■ T T — i t - v • i 1 T ! " T 

"roSS D’aui on 

v T T T 

7 “All the streams flow into the sea, but the sea does not become 
filled (therewith), (and) to the place that the streams flow thence 

do they continue to flow”. 


Example: -parnpn WL He will again gather thee. 



"ybt^p jt* 


8 “Everything shows effort, nor does man finish his speech, the eye 
is not satisfied with its sight, nor does the ear become filled with 

what it has heard”. 

There is an urge to continued and sustained effort in more examples 
than man can enumerate, and an urge and curiosity to continue to speak, 
see or hear, even though one knows that — 





“What has been will again be, and what has been done will again 
be done, and (apparently) there is nothing new under the sun”. 


When we consider this mundane existence solely in the dimensions 
which take in consideration time and space, “beneath the sun” no ultimate 
rejuvenation or startling change takes place that would justify the continued 
urge for effort to be projected in the future. 


* 



rrn ntfx D'laSir 1 ? rm -os kct itfnn nrnjo 

<- t:* TT t •: • T : TT t: TT v •* ■“ v TT 


ff 


“If there be a thing that one may say, Behold, this is something new! 
It has long been in the past that has been before us”. 


Should one exclaim: “Behold! This is something new”: in the 
past that has been before us, it existed in the mysteries as yet undiscovered. 
Transpose the sentence to read: D'oSyS rrn meS d ,th WX "Q3. As example: 
m zhyb ’Otf n?„ “This, my name should be concealed”. 




"roPriK 1 ? rrvtf or nr6 hm'-kS rn'tf Dirmb dji iinsi r* 

T 1 ~ T : # r -| T ' TT T : • : • v “I - T “ : ‘ ‘TP i ' 1 


U 


“There is no remembrance of the earlier ones, likewise of the later 
ones that will be—will there be no remembrance with those that 

will be still later”. 



CHAPTER I 


Both the discoverer as well as the discovery will pass in oblivion. 
Even the advantage of fame does not exist permanently. 



“I, the lecturer, HAVE BEEN King over Israel in Jerusalem”. 




I who have wielded the sceptre over a great people stand as a living 
example of the instability of human fortune. I am now shorn of my 
greatness, bereft of my Kingdom and kindred, and obliged to support 
myself through my lectures. 


Kin D'&ttfn nnri rrtyyj ntforba by naana -nnbi urrnb 'ab-nx 'rum, 

» T T ™ “ “ T v T T : T " T : : ■ ■ - v * “ T - 

"is nuyb D-rxn ’jab n'nbK rru y*i py 

- T T T : • • v: ‘ l - T T 1 “: ' 



“But I had given over my heart to research, and to explore in 13 
the (realms of) wisdom over all that has been done under the 
Heavens. This is a bad speculation that the Lord hath given to 

the sons of man to be engaged therewith”. 


Because — 



“1 have perceived all the works that were done under the sun; and 

behold, all is Vanity and a breaking of the spirit”. 


t 

14 


And I could not see what would be gained by further effort, but 
I was confronted with the following proposition: 


"rPtanb bar-Kb ii“iom pnb bavkb mya» 

T * : - 1 : v : || : • - t - • 



“The wrong that has been done cannot be corrected, and what 15 

has been missed cannot be taken into account”. 


I must work or commit the sin of omission, and I must work pro¬ 
perly or commit the sin of commission. 

I cannot take refuge in inactivity. 


irrrurtorba by naan 'nsDim , nbpn nan 'jk -liaxb "ab-ny an wax 

if H ■ ■ V i ■) H H ■ ■ O i a ■■ mm ♦ v ■ » ■ H P 

I 1 ■ m • • 

"rty-p naan nam nx-i 'abi Dbtyn ,- by bsb 

- TT T : T : - t t ' ' : *T T : “ - T : 



“I communed with my heart saying: Behold, I have become great, 16 
and I have increased in wisdom over all that have been before 
me over Jerusalem, and my heart did indeed perceive much wisdom 

and knowledge”. 
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"im rt’jn Kin nroatf 'dpt nibstn nibb'n npn nosn npnb 'ab nam 

“ \ ; - T -v * i - T • i - • : t : T ~ 1 T1VT 


“And I have given over my heart to the knowledge of wisdom, 
and to the knowledge of hilarity and folly. I know now that this 

was an empty thought”. 


IT 

18 


rror nrr ^rcpi oprni nosn ' 2 „ 

: “ I I * i - 1 T TJT 

“For through much wisdom comes much vexation, and he who 

gathers knowledge gathers pain”. 


He suffers from his painful experiences. 




CHAPTER II 


In detail, this is how I proceeded: 


// 


ban Nin-Qj ram aiaa rani nnaten naajK wnab 'aba 'matt* 


“I said in my heart, come now: let me tempt thee with joy, and ex¬ 
perience the good (in life); and behold! This was also Vanity”. 


K 

l 



“For laughter, I said, was hilarity; and of the joy I said, what 

causeth it?” 


3 

2 


Empty laughter was stupid and I was not shallow enough to find 
pleasure in a causeless joy. 


mtfx i np rabaoa th*bi naana :m ’abi ntoa-riK pa ^]i«tob ’aba vnn, J 

1 *■ - • - ■ T » T i T • ■ I I ■ ♦ ■ 

"arm 'a' -isaa D’aiPn nnn top 1 mrs mxn aab aia nr 1 # ran* 

■ - « T p « • T T T i • » 


“I schooled my heart to indulge my flesh with wine (feasts), and 3 
that my heart shall lead with wisdom, (at the same time) keeping 
hold on folly, until I shall perceive which is the proper thing for 
the sons of man to do the numbered days of their lives beneath 

the heavens”. 


Transporse sentence to read Drrrt vr “iddo wy WN 3l» m 

own nnn. 


I engaged myself with the serious as well as the frivolous in the arts 
and sciences of life: 


"D’tt-ia ’b TiptM amia ’b vna topa ’nbrara, 

’ t : * w : - T t • ■ t t *: ' • : “ : ■ 


“I have extended my works, 1 built for myself houses, I planted 

for myself vineyards”. 


1 had various plans to keep up my interest in my work: 


1 

4 


4 
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"ns’ba ry ana 'nrtool d'd^isi him 'b Tpfcy* 

* v T I •' *■ T 1 : - T : 1 “ : - - T 


“I have made me gardens and orchards, and planted therein trees 

bearing all manner of fruit”. 


6 


"D'2fy noil* -ijr onto nipirnb d’D rriaia ’b vrlry,, 

■ I * ■ T * T 


“I have made me pools of water to irrigate therewith the woods 

containing the sprouting trees”. 


T 

7 


b rrrt nann tssci ipa rupts do 'b rrrr rva^ai ninstyi onay mp,, 

T T : - 1 T I F T * I i “ T T * - - : T : 1 T . ‘It 

"obtPiTa ’jab rritf baa 


■T T 


T V 


“I have acquired male and female slaves: I also possessed (a greater) 
household retinue, I also possessed herds and flocks in a greater 
number, than those that were before me in Jerusalem”. 




nntri nntf 'b wtoy ninam o'aba nbsoi anti noa _ oo ’b tidod 

T t T • ■ T • : - : - T : - : T T: I v v - - : “* t 


ff 


"nintrii nnttf on«n as rftuyni 


♦ • 


T T T 


“I gathered me also silver and gold and the treasures of Kings and 
the provinces. I prepared for myself male and female singers, and 
the pleasures of the sons of man, coaches and caravans”.* 




sb may 'naan pin abirrra ash nvitf baa TiDDim ribm 

T : T “T:T I * *T T 1 ~ T : TT ? • ' l ~ • ™T '• 

“And I grew, and gathered, more than any that have been before 

me in Jerusalem. Indeed my wisdom stood by me”. 





'ab-'a nnotrbaa 'abviN 'nyja'Nb ana TibitN Nb 'ry ibNitf "iitn 

T i * T’ * • 7 *1“T V '* • 5 ~ Y “ ■; y ■; T 

"’Say"baa pbn rrrrnr "bay"baa nair 

■ T T • r : V T T V : • T T • • " T 



“And everything that my eyes desired did I not keep away from 
them. I have not denied my heart from any pleasure, that my heart 
shall find joy from all my labors; but, (Alas!) this remained my 

portion from all my possessions!” — 


pointing to his wandering staff an the lecture forum.** 


* nnci my — as Vpdi na»n nur — “the pleasure of the companionship of 
the sons of man in my travels privately and promiscuously". 

** toy means possessions, as myjn >nSoj?y Soyai. 





CHAPTER II 


ban ban rum nltppb Tibaptf biapai 'T “type ’typa-baa ’jk 'mm 

_ *■ • ai ■ . ^rn * A rn ^ B aA <V ^4A <1 <| • M ^ * ■ ■ wm ^ A a B M f t Hi f « ■ 

• 7 . ■ ■ | « I | * * I* « T ‘ • I 

"tfiatPn nnn ifim pxi nn mpm 

v t “ * - I : - \ ■■ - * : 



“And ! myself examined into all the accomplishments that my hands ll 
performed, and in my possessions that I toiled to acquire: and, 
behold: everything was Vanity and a breaking of the spirit, and 

there was no advantage under the sun”. 

Besides the fact that nothing is left to me of my possessions now, 
even before I lost them they were vain and dispiriting. 



nnx xis’tr Dixn na i '3 mbsoi nibbim naan nix“ib 'jx 'nasi,. 


T T T 


"imtrp *Q3—nPx nx 

-p i sm v* • i 



“And I myself turned to perceive wisdom, hilarity and folly; for what 12 
manner of man may come after the King—what he hath already done”. 

I myself was obliged to be my own critic, and to determine the rela¬ 
tive values of wisdom, hilarity and folly; for what manner of man must he 
be, who would dare criticize the King, especially where it would not be 
a case of admonishing him against future errors, but of criticizing him for 
things that he had already done. 



4 4 And I myself saw, that there is as much advantage to wisdom 13 
over folly, as there is the advantage to light over darkness”. 


■trrx mpiatf 'jx'dj t>pti Tibin ■ntrrra b'osm itPxbs ru’p conn 

T f *1: ■ t - T - * * “T: P “ J V - - : - : : t t T v 

"abs-nx mm 


// 


V 



44 The wise man’s eyes are in his head, but the fool travels in dark- 14 
ness; though I also knew, that the one event may happen to all”. 

I realized that wisdom has a great advantage over folly, for the wise 
man can foretell what may happen, while the fool does not know until 
it does happen; though neither can prevent the thing from happening.* 


* nrma means inn Ptna — at the inception of the thing. 


4 * 
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ib “in’ in "jk 'naan nebi 'np' '3K _ ca b'oan nnpaa 'aba 'jk vnaKV 

- - -• ; ■ -|: • - •: - ■ i - "h • t 

ban nroatf "aba 'mam 


15 


T T 
44 


« * • »i 


I • T : 


v T 


“And I said in my heart, since what may happen to the fool may 
also happen to me, for what purpose then have 1 made myself more 
wise? And 1 said in my heart, that this also is Vanity”. 

I thought that since the fool, as well as myself, is subject to the same 
accident, for what purpose did I exceed him in wisdom? And I, therefore, 
determined that wisdom is futile to save one from the accident of life. 


us natfj ban D'xan n’O'n -oatfa nbiyb b'Dan-oy nanb linai tk ’a,, 

t • • - • t - • T - t v t ; ■ : “ * t T v I : • \ 

"b'Dan-cj? oann niD' ipki 

: “ ■ T T v T I “ : 

16 “Because there is no remembrance of the wise man with the fool 
forever. When the coming days will have become past, all will be 

forgotten, but how can the wise man die as the fool?” 

Even fame is not immortal: the fool and his folly, the wise man and 
his wisdom — all will be forgotten and dead. What an awful verity to face! 

ban -, a tfown nnn rrtyyatf ntoyan 'by jn 'a D ,!, nn“nK ’nKJfcn,, 

- T T ■ « 1 ■ T ■ .|*i 

"rm nyni ban 

^ pp 

• - ■ 

17 “And I hated life; for the things that were done under the sun were 
disagreeable to me, since all is Vanity and a breaking of the spirit”. 


I l 


19 


ansb wnwtf tfairn nnn bay 'jku> 'baybaviK 'jk Tiwtin, 

j I 7 * ■ v t *“ “ ^ 7 4 •• v • t T •; • 1 ■■ t ; 


"nnK nwiy 


T’: 


« A # 


18 “And 1 hated all my possessions, for which 1 toiled under the sun; 
which 1 will be obliged to leave to the man who will exist 

after me”. 

e' nnn vioarrah 'nbaytf 'baybaa tobah baa Ik n'n" oann ynf 'bi„ 

- • - : - 7 t : * : - ^ v • 7 •; ^ : ■ ♦ • • j 7 ; * T T " • 


"ban nratotfn 


v T V 


v T 


“And who knows, whether he will be a wise man or a fool who 
will rule over my possessions, for which 1 toiled and for which I 

became wise under the sun. This also is Vanity”. 



CHAPTER II 


"tfatfn nnn 'pbutsv) boyrrba by ’abvw tfx'b ox nisoi,, 

V T " *• ■ • ; “TV T T V T ■* ■ • v ’■ 7 ; • - ; 



“And I turned my heart to despair over all my possessions, for 20 

which I have toiled under the sun”. 


ipbn lorr ia-boy xbtf mxbi li-uyaai nyrai noana iboytr dik V'-'3 „ xs 

I r v : • - r v T T : l : ■ : - - : T : T : T f T T 

"nan nyn ban nrca 

T T T: v t t 


“For the case may be, that a man whose possessions (were the 21 
result) of wisdom and knowledge and proper dealings, — to a man 
that hath not toiled will he deliver his portion. This also, therefore, 

is Vanity and a great evil”. 

Where it required great skill, wisdom, and knowledge, and proper 
dealings to create my properties, I may be obliged to leave them in the 
hands of one inexperienced and not possessing the qualities necessary to 
retain them. 



“For what remains to the man under the sun, for all his toil and 22 

for the thoughts of his heart that he employed?” 


a 


Kin ban nroa lab aaurxb nb'banaa ooy oyai D'aixao wba 'a 

V V v — • “ T 7 1 “““ m T ; -T • — XT X • 


tf 



“For which all his days were passed in pain and his thoughts in 23 
vexation. Even in the night his heart did not sleep. That also is 

Vanity”. 

And now his possessions, for which he toiled day and night, became 
destroyed by the one that succeeds him, out of sheer incapacity to hold 
them; and all the pain and thought spent by the original owner was vain 
and for naught. 


’ax ’mn nt ca iboya am itfornx nx-im nnun bax’tf mxa alarm-' i; 

' t “ T “ T - t ; v : T t : — v t T T I 

"xvr nvibxn to ’a 

• ■ ■■■ y ^ * 

“It is not such a good thing in man that he should eat and drink ? 24 
and only by himself experience the benefits for his toil; but even 

this, 1 perceived, is from the hand of God”/' 


* iipd 3 means idsj: — himself. 
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ns '"saa r»n ahrr -oi ban’ "a 'a* 

• " * I T - % 

25 “For who will eat, and who will enjoy? (someone) besides myself”. 

I have been debarred from reaping the reward for my toil, which was 
enjoyed by others. 



Dtobi 



"jp ?ru Ntainbi nnoin rurn naan rn: nsb aitsttf onxb ’a 

I - T “2 T i m i ' T : T I ~ T TT: v TT: 

"nn nijni ban nrna OTlban ■'jab aiab nnb 

— ■ tt t “ • n x " i * 2 t 




26 “For to a man that is good before Him (God) did He give wis¬ 
dom, knowledge and happiness; but to the one who missed His 
favor, did He give the idea to amass and to gather, so as to give 
that to the one that appears good before the Lord. That also is 

Vanity and a breaking of the spirit”. 

It, therfore, must be that I am not the one favored by the Lord.* 


* Hem in the sense of meon Hariri — missed his aim. 



CHAPTER III 


D'ottfn nnn parrbpb nn pi bib,, 

■ T T - • - I v T : IT: 


“There is a season for every one, and a (fixed) time for everything 

beneath the heavens”. 


K 

1 


For everyone under the heavens there is a preordained season, when 
he must perform his one or sureval act as scheduled; and for everything 
under the sun there is a fixed period that governs and controls it. Even 
in man’s otherwise volitional parts of the drama of life, circumstances of 
a general potency and influence are scheduled to take place at fixed pe¬ 
riods, that govern and control his actions. 


"jjitoj “ilpgb run ngob ng mob ngi rnbb ng„ 

T I » • T V • * T 


“A time to be born and a time to die, 

A time to plant and a time to uproot what has been planted”. 


3 

2 


// 


mab ngi iPnab ng Kianb ngi annb ng„ 

• * I • • » . 


“A time to kill, and a time to cure, 

A time to make a breach, and a time to build”. 


3 

3 


"nipn ngi lisp ng pirrtgb ngi nispb ng,, n 

1 • • • I • • « ■ 

“A time to weep and a time to laugh, 4 

A time to mourn and a time to dance”. 


pan& p'mb njn ptinb np man oto npi o'xm vbvnb rip,, 

I *' - ” I : ’ " : I - " • T "i : : ■ t ■: | * : - : - 


“A time to cast away stones (or children), 

And a time to gather stones (or children).* 

A time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing”. 


“Tbirnb ngi “iipipb ng lasb ngi igpab ng„ 

I » l •" ^ ♦ "" 2 P ” 5 '* 


“A time to search and a time to lose, 

A time to guard and a time to abandon”. 


* d'jsh in the sense of t tnp nsaDrwn. 


n 

5 

1 
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"-ispS ran nitfnb nr nisnS nj?i rnpb nr„ 


“A time to tear and a time to sew, 

A time to keep silent and a time to speak”. 


i 1 


8 




10 


"Dibtf nr nonPia nr xitoS nr sh*6 nr- 

T *« h y y • * p t ■ «*• mm 

■ IT 1 1 ■ ■■■ 

“A time to love and a time to hate, 

A time for war and a time for peace”. 

Since all those conditions and circumstances must take place in their 
fixed time, and since all normal laws become affected when influenced by 
these conditions and circumstances, and since feeble man is necessarily in¬ 
fluenced by the abnormal laws created by those abnormal conditions and 
circumstances, — 

"bar art iirxa ntoirn rt-irrna* 

” j v - t t 1 : ■ 

“What doth the worker gain, by the reason of his labor?” 

"is nijpS mart 'osb ovtbs rro -iw mrnu wm. 

- T t t - : I - t " It. * T • t 


“I observed the urge (for effort) that the Lord hath given to the 

sons of man to be urged thereby”. 





“Everything hath He done properly in its time: even the mysterious¬ 
ness that He gave in their hearts, so that man shall not be able 
to grasp the deed that the Lord has done from beginning to end”. 

The urge for effort must have a purpose, because, on close analysis, 
everything is as it should be, even to the extent that man gropes and is 
incapable of grasping the purpose of the Lord in permitting a certain thing 
to take place. That also is proper. 




"ms sits nite^i moirS-DK’s ns sin rn "s tijhv 

T * : -: - : : ■ T I - : “ T 


“I know that there is nothing better in them than to be happy 

and to do good with his life”. 

I know that the speculation and the endeavor to discover the ways of 
the Lord will be of no avail, and that the best thing to do with one's life 
is to do good therewith and to rejoice therein. Transpose sentence to read 

vto me mtryVi 03 motrS dk *3 ma ytt '3 -nyr. 




CHAPTER III 


"KVt dt6k nno ibairbsa ala nmi nntfi Ssx’tf Disn-^s djii. 

« ■ ^ ^ ■*- fj TT- TTJ “ TTT T “ i 

“But also (know) that every man that would eat and drink and ex¬ 
perience the benefit of all his toil, that is a gift of God”, 


r 

13 


but is not of man’s choosing. 



“I know, that all that the Lord will do will last forever. Nothing 
can be added thereto, and nothing may be detracted therefrom: and 
the Lord, for whom they should have respect, hath done it”. 




What is, is the most perfect thing or condition that could be: it is 
most stable: needs no improvement nor refinement, since the Lord who is 
entitled to our veneration has done it. Transpose to read 

nry vjdSq. 


"nnnrnK Dvi^am rrn *ns nvnS ran nns ,Tn#-nte„ ib 

J T :• I • - : v: j s tt t : : • v -5 - t : TT ’■ 

“What has been, has been in the past, and what will be, has (also) 15 
been in the past, and it is the Lord that searches for the thing in 

pursuit”. 

I know that the urge for action is apparently a repetition, but it can- 
not be useless, since it is God that orders the pursuit into the future. 


'Win rite# pnatn aiptei j?#nn nte# tDs#&n ni pte #te#n nnn Tp*a mjn 

T T T T I V v - | - v T T T T : # - I : v T " ~ ” • 1 T : 


ff 


“And besides, I noticed beneath the sun, that the place of judgment, 
there, is the wickedness, and the place of justice, there, is the fruits 

of the wickedness”. 



1 also noticed that the courts of justice do not mete out proper and 
honest judgments, but the judgment is often wicked for the reason of the 
Justices being bribed by the wicked with the fruits of their wickedness. 



“I said in my heart, the just and the wicked will the Lord judge 
yonder, and for all the deeds, since there is a time for everything”. 
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I came to the conclusion, since there is no justice beneath the sun 
and since there is a time for everything, — that God will Himself judge the 
just and the wicked it the Beyond, in some other life, if justice has not 
been properly meted out in this life, and for all the deeds that have been 
done. Transpose to read ntpyon hi Syi ar ymn nm pmn n# 

ytn hih ny 



nix-ibi ovtPKn mnS mxn ^3 rrombp , 3 i ?3 'jk wok* 

vz T 7 T : T 7 T " : *■ : ' * ' ■ : “ w : • : “ T 

"onS non niara-on# 


18 “I said in my heart, regarding the arguments of the sons of man, 
when they criticize the Lord and conceive (the idea) that them¬ 
selves are beasts, they are properly (compared) to them”. 


I gave much thought regarding the arguments of those who would 
criticize God's work, and who only succeed in proving that they are but 
as beasts unto themselves, for they argue. 


m mo |3 n; nios nnb nnx maw nonan rrpw rnKma n-ipo rs* 


vi * • 


7 7 7 


"bon Sin '3 pk n&narrp dikh nnioi bsb -ipik mm 

v 7 ~ *1*7 T - : - I • T T 7 ~ “ TV- • 


19 “There is an accident to the sons of man and an accident to the 
beast, and the one accident to them (both): As the one dies so does 
the other die: There is (therefore) one spirit to all, and the advan¬ 
tage of man over the beast does not exist, since all is Vanity’’. 

? 

Both man and beasts are subject to the same phenomena, both are 
subject to death: — neither spirit can be considered immortal. 

Besides: 




1 ‘Everyone goes to the one place, everything was from the earth 

and everything returns to the earth”. 



21 “Who knows, whether it is the spirit of man that goes up above, and 
whether it is the spirit of the beast that goes down below the earth”. 
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UK'rr 'a ”3 ipbn mms vtrpaa dikh mater’ Ti’sa aito pk '3 tpsti,, ss 

■ : - I : v • T * : T T T - : • v ■■ I • • • t : 

"inns htw nas nimb 


“And I saw that there was nothing better than that a man should 22 
be happy with his work, whatever be his portion, since who can 

bring him to see what will be after him”. 


Since everything that is is right, and God sees and does everything; — 

And since there is no dependence on human justice, and we are forced 
to depend on Heavenly Justice, in which case the spirit of man will 
receive his reward and punishment in the Beyond: 

The only alternative position one may take is the agnostic, which is 
that man is no better than the beasts, since there is no proof of the survival 
of his spirit. 

In either case one may safely take the stand, that there is nothing 
better than that man should be happy in his work, whatever be his lot. 
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CHAPTER IV 


After I had determined to cease speculating about the future, and to 
decide to be happy with my lot, — 



“And I returned, and saw all the persecutions that were being per¬ 
petrated under the sun, and behold! the tears of the persecuted — 
and there is none to comfort them; nor (is there) power (to save 
them) from the hands of their persecutors, and there is none to 

comfort them”. 


How could I be happy when the world was filled with injustice and 
misery? 


"nny o«n nan D^nrrjJD mb "Mtf a-nan-ns rattn 

1 • T ■ • I X*” * * 


ft 


“And I preferred the dead, that have long since died, to the living: 

those that are living at the present time”. 

I envied the dead who are saved the dread of such misfortune happe¬ 
ning to themselves. 



"trtotfn nnn ntopj 

v T ’ - - T . ” 

“And better than both, is the one that has not yet existed, who 
has not seen the evil deed, that is being done under the sun”. 


And happier than both the persecuted and the one in dread of possible 
persecution, is he who has not yet been born, and has not seen the evil 
that is being done. 


inina uj'xtkp jrn "2 nippian rt-reb-bs nw biairbs t.s "mmi, 

'••• • - : » • ■ v - * I : T " ! T T T '• * "i T - 

"nn mm Snn nroa 

■% ^ - - ■ ii U « 


“And l myself saw that all the effort and all the perfection of 
deed was but the jealousy of a man of his neighbor. This is also 

Vanity and a breaking of the spirit”. 




CHAPTER IV 


And I saw that the championing of the persecuted was but an ex¬ 
ploitation of the unfortunate to show off before his neighbor; this, there¬ 
fore, was Vanity and a breaking of the spirit. 




inipa-nx Saxi VT-nx pah ‘roan 

« TT • I - * 


tf 


“The fool folds his hands and destroyes his flesh”. 


n 

5 


And when at last I determined to help the unfortunate wight, I found 
that he refused to make any effort to help himself. The fool folds his 
hands in inactivity and permits his flesh to be destroyed. 


"nn mpm Sdp D’jsn xS»» nm rp xSo alto,, ■> 

S TT : T " T I " : 

“A handfull of satisfaction is better than two fists full of trouble and 6 

a breaking of the spirit”. 

Does not the unfortunate fool realize that it is worth the effort to 
save himself from his hapless situation, even though by doing so he would 
be subject to the risk of losing a portion of his possessions and perhaps 
shorten his life, which the Lecturer characterizes as a handfull of satisfaction 
that might remain to him after the struggle? Is not that better than the 
life of misery, which he characterizes as the many fists full of trouble and 
a breaking of the spirit? So I despaired of my ability to save the unfor¬ 
tunate from his intolerable situation, and I determined to attend to my 
own business, realizing that the most efficacious help is self-help. 


"troirn nnn San nxnxi vx TOtfi,, 


T - 


i v r 


• * — 


“And I turned and beheld another Vanity beneath the sun” 


T 

7 


pa&rrxS irp-tu iSop-SaS rp rxi iS-rx nxi p dj , :tr rxi nnx tt*\, 

~ : * ;< " t T : I I l » T t i ” “ ‘ 44 I ” : tv 

"xm pn ropi San nro-i nairaa nPcrnx nanai Sep ^x , »S ! i -nrp 

T I -: ’ : v v v “ T • 1 : - v “ ™ j • •: ■ i v r 


“There is (a case of) one without a companion; also hath neither 
son nor brother, and yet is there no end to all his toil; nor can 
his eye be satisfied with wealth; (should he not say) »and for whom 
do I toil and deny myself from the benefits?« This is also Vanity 

and an evil notion”. 




Does he not realize that: 


"oSapa ato -otr onS-ar nu?x nnxnna cotPn D^aito. 

T T - t t v T •* V *: T V t 1 ' •- : - 


“Two are better than one, should they have good profit for their 

efforts”. 


to 

9 
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Why does he not take a companion unto himself? They would double 
their joys in success; and in case of distress — 


"lO'pnS pri banr nnun IP-ri rnn - ns ovr nnxn iSs'-dr '3» 

I • - "“I**: ■ v T “ T " *: I # T TTT 


10 “For, should they fall, the one will raise up his neighbor; but woe 
to him if it is the one that falls: he has no other to lift him up”. 


s' "err tk nnsbi urh nm oatth"QK os* 

r " 1 ’* T - : r r ' : 1 - e : : * 

ll “Also: if two will lie together, it will be warm to (both of) them; 

but to the one, how can he become warm? 4 


T 


"pnr ,-nnea ah cniren wrim vim nor o’jtfn nnxn ispjv-DRi 

1 “* T * T ” - T - : “ - : : r : — ■ - : - t ■=■ t 1 :: # ■; 


rr 


12 “And if the one should attack, the two can stand against him; and 

the three-stranded cord cannot readily be broken”. 

If the companion be a loving wife, it is still better; because it may 
result in a child which will grow up to be his help, and which the Lec¬ 
turer characterizes as a three-stranded cord. 


As the Lecturer is now considering the child he muses and says: 



13 “Better a poor child and wise, than an old king and fool, that no 

longer knows to care for himself”. 


t "uh -rbi; iriobos oa ’3 nbo 1 ? rjp onion n , ao- , 3» 

T “"Is* TT " T " 

14 “For from the prison did he go out to reign, for even in his 

reign was poverty bom”. 



ntrte uv tr&ttn nnn D^nrrbsviK wm 

t 1 t r - • t T “ - - * : - : - -- T “ T 

*rnnn nbr 

T * “z “ 
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15 “I noticed all the living that are following beneath the sun with the 

child, the second one, that will succeed him”. 
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iannoto’ 1 *6 a’jnnxn sn amsP rvrriirx bib DjrrPaP rp*rx„ 

; 2 ■ • - T - ” : * T T v : T T T : I I " I ■■ 
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“There is no end to all the people: to all that have existed be- 16 
fore them; and also the later ones will find no happiness in him, 

for this also is Vanity and an empty thought”. 


The Lecturer muses on the child and his progenitor and says: 

The poor helpless child who has just left the prison of his mother's womb, 
assisted by the wise man, is destined to reign, and the entire world will 
be in sympathy with him and follow him, though his reign will not last 
long. He will also cease to be a joy to his age, like his father the old 
King, who was beset by the fool and could no longer care for himself, 
and poverty was born in his greatest affluence. 

Since we must come to God for His Grace, as our efforts do not 
insure us against the vicissitudes of life, and as happiness is but a gift of 
God, I advise thee, when thou goest to the house of God, to — 


mt D'P'osn nnb ybvb ai-ipi D’pPxn rra-Px pPn ito ?iPj-i “ibttf,, 

- t • ■ : - ■■ ■ : ■ It : # v: t ” v J •* v - I : ; - ; 

"jn nitypP D'jHi'' Drip? 


“Watch thy step as thou goest to the house of God, and be ready 
to obey with those who do not know how to commit evil (rather) 

than give the sacrifice of the fools”. 


It is better that thou be innocent of sin rather than be obliged to 
propitiate for sins committed. Transpose sentence to read ’3 yc^S nnpi 

n3T D’S’oan nn& yi o^nv era. 
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“Do not be impetuous in thy speech; nor let thy heart hasten to 
bring forth a word before the Lord; for God is in the Heavens 
and thou art on the earth; therefore, let thy words be few”. 

Do not think He is too distant from thee to take note of what thou 
art saying, but on the contrary, for that very reason, let thy words be few. 



“For as the dream cometh with many (irrelevant) thoughts, thus is 
the voice of the fool (heard) through much (irrelevant) speech”. 


■■rate m dittos trsn pk ’3 “insn-^K dt6kS tu “ftn *wn3„ 

mm » r ■■ 1 » ■“ 1 I ...» ■ » » V • « | M » • — • «» » 1 » ■* ^ 

* . ■ B • p ♦ » • i ■ • • 


// 
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“When thou makest a vow before the Lord, do not delay paying it, 
for there is no desire for fools; (but) what thou hast vowed, pay”: 


"oWn iPrmsto m hmb ion 3ito„ 

*• - : : ■ v * ■/ *: 

‘‘It is better that thou shouldst not vow, rather than make a vow 

and not pay it”. 



“Do not permit thy mouth to injure thy flesh, and do not say before 
the messenger that it was an error. Why should the Judge be 
angry at thy voice and destroy the work of thy hands?” 


Do not permit the vow that leaves thy mouth to injure thee. It is best 
that thou dost not vow, than vow and protest before the messenger or 
vow-collector that thou didst vow in error. Why shouldst thou be sued 
for the vow, and the judge decree that thy property be sold to make good 
thy vow? 



CHAPTER V 


Those thoughtless vows are — 

"kt DviSsn-nK '3 ns-in Dna-n cSam nittSn aha '3„ i 

T m m *w •• • ■■•V ■ » ■ • * to »■ ■ V 

■ ■ • T ‘ ■ T ■ T • ■ • 

‘Tor, through much dreams and nonsense and many words, 6 

rather fear God”. 

And be ready to obey with the innocent ones who are guiltless from 
doing wrong, rather than be obliged to propitiate thy God with sacrifices 
for sins committed, along with the other fools. Watch thy step, therefore, 
as thou goest in the House of God; and if things appear inexplicable to 
thee do not give way to despair: 



“Souldst thou see in the province persecutions of the poor and 
the robbing of judgment and justice, do not be surprised at the 
incident, for the Highest One over all the high ones keeps guard, 

and there are higher ones over them”. 

Do not be shocked at the apparent anarchy that exists, the persecution 
of the poor that goes unpunished, or the miscarriage of justice; for God, 
who is the Highest over all the high ones, always keeps watch, and He 
delegates His protection and retribution to be meted out by people (or 
circumstances) who are higher and more powerful than the persecutors 
or the corrupt justices. 

Besides, no one condition in life is all advantages, as it may appear 
to you; nor is there a condition that is so evil that it has not its corres¬ 
ponding advantage. 



“And the earth in everything has an advantage. A King is a slave 

to the field”. 


T 

7 


n 

3 


There is an advantage and a corresponding disadvantage in any con¬ 
dition of life. For instance, a King, the very highest form of immunity 
from want, is nevertheless a slave to the field to produce his food. 

A King’s position, though glorious, carries also its responsibilities as, 
for instance, when he is obliged to serve in the field of battle. 



“He who loves money cannot satisfy (his love for) money, and he 
who loves the plaudits of the populace, same does not reach him: 

this also is Vanity”. 


to 

9 


5 
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"vrr niKTDK irbjnS niwnoi rrbaix m mien niat 

1 “ : • ^ T v X : ' I ! ‘ T - : - t “ : 


ff 


“When the benefits are increased, their consumers are increased. What 
properly remains to their owner but only the sight of his eyes?” 

Of what use is the love for wealth, if the love for wealth cannot be 
satisfied? and if the plaudits of the populace cannot be controlled, why be 
obsessed by a craving which cannot be satisfied? And even if one has 
amassed the good things in life, a great organization is necessary to hold 
them and with him enjoy the benefits. What more does the actual owner 
have, but to look at it and be conscious of his ownership? 

On the other hand: 


s 


* * 
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11 “Sweet is the sleep of the laborer, if he eat little or much, while 

the surfeit to the rich does not permit him to sleep”. 

:• "ininS vbmP *notf -ltfy tfoterr nnn ttki nSin njn te>\, 

T T • T T 1 ' T ? •» T “ “ “ * • t T T T 

12 “There is an evil disease that I noticed beneath the sun, the case, 

where wealth is saved for its owner’s injury”. 




“And such wealth was lost through bad speculation, and he had 

born a son and hath nothing in his possession”. 


T 

14 


ibojn n&iKDi aatfs r\^bb mtrr niny ibk 

T “ t • T : t v : v v T T T • 
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“As naked as he came forth from his mother’s womb, does he 
continue to go as he came, and nothing that he may carry in his 

hands does he put aside (as a reward) for his toil”. 

Transpose sentence to read lSoyn XV' xb vri 

He did not enjoy his wealth when he had it. He saved it for a time 
of necessity, congratulated himself that his wealth will belong to his son, 
who will be saved the struggles he went through to obtain it; and just 
then poor business overtook him, the wealth was lost, and the son finds 
himself naked as when he left his mother’s womb. Such a condition is 
worse than if the son had fitted himself for the struggles of life without 
depending on his father’s wealth. 



CHAPTER V 



“And this also is an evil disease: in the same way that it may 15 
come thus may it also go; and what advantage is there to him 

that he should toil for the wind?’’ 


This is a disease inherent in the wealth itself. 


"nxpi rbm nam oyai bsK’ ?^na vo^ba na„ 

J v It T : T : : “ ^ T : I “ - T T T 

“Also that he should have wasted his days in self-denial and much 


grief and illness and anger 


7 7 




ibajrbaa naita nijnbi nirurbi biasb ns ,_ “aita 'js 'n'Krurs nan,, 
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"ipbn toms Q'nbsn ibnnr'ntfx rn - ’^ neats tfots>rrnnn bbjwtf 
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“Behold: What I myself have noticed to be best, that it is proper 17 
to eat and drink, and experience the benefit for all his toil, that he 
has worked the numbered days of his life that God has given him 

under the sun, provided such be his portion”. 

Transpose sentence to read tPtttPn nnn D'nbxn lb jna wx vn 'O' nsoo boy'tr 
l pSrr xin 'i. 



“Also (noticed) that every man, to whom God hath given wealth 
and property, and permitted him to eat therefrom, and to carry away 
his portion and to be happy with his work: that is a gift of God”. 





“Though there is not many (such a one) that would bring to mind 
in the days of his life, that the Lord interests himself in the joy 

of his heart”. 


w 

19 


Many forget the evanescence of wealth, and few realize that they have 
God to thank for not only the wealth, but also for the privilege and 
capacity of enjoying it. 


5 " 
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"mxmbj.' km nan w»irn nnn ttki mrx njn w\, 

T 7 T - • T “ : v t ■ ■ ■ * * T v T T 


i ‘‘There is an evil that 1 have seen under the sun and it comes in 

many forms over man”. 


One case: 




■•rate Ssid iirEO 1 ? ion yrxi niaai D'esa “itrr o’ri^xn ibmrr mtfx ©’x,, 

t - : * : t v 11 : t : ■ T : t ■ v: r I v • v •: 

Mm San m aSax' naj c'x 'a uaia SaxS B'nSxn ya'bumxSi mxrr 
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“A man to whom the Lord hath given wealth, property and glory, 
and who does not deny himself from all he may desire, but the 
Lord does not empower him to eat therefrom, but a strange man 

eats therefrom: this is Vanity and an evil disease”. 


This instability is an evil inherent in wealth itself. One may acquire 
it, decide to reap its benefits, but some stranger robs him of it. 


Another case: 


J i'afrrxS wbji ntf-w rn*tf am mm nian oyun nxts urx tSvdx 

» « • • . V * .ft i . I .. K . tor* toft tv. ~ <» « m • 

■ » • ■ f « . • ■ » ■ ■ « | 

"Ssun yea ala "max iS nmrrxb rmap-DJi rtaitarna 

rr- v • • : - T tit tJ: - : T - 1 ' 


3 “Should a man have born to him a hundred (children) and should 
he live many years, and how full the days of his years may be; if 
his soul is not satisfied from the benefits, and so long as he has 
not yet been buried, — I said (of such a one): the still-born is better 

off than he”. 



4 “Who cometh in Vanity an traveleth in darkness, and whose name 

will be covered by the darkness”. 
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"rffla nib nm jit Kbi n*rrKb tratrroa,, 

- T T T ♦ T T 



“Who hath not even seen the sun, and could not distinguish the 5 

satisfaction (derived) to this from that”. 


Another case: 



“And should one live twice one thousand years, if he did not see 6 
the benefits, is it not to the one place that they all go?” 


The one case, where he has every means of enjoyment given to him, 
but his possessions are taken from him by a stranger; or he looks for¬ 
ward to strangers inheriting him, as he has no children who would inherit 
him; or the following case: 

Where he has children, lives many years, his days are full of wealth 
and glory, but he has a voracious unsatisfying desire for more wealth 
and more glory, which prevents him from enjoying his moments of hap¬ 
piness, and he continually looks forward to the gratification of joys not yet 
gratified. Such a one, as long as he lives and until he will have been 
buried, is in a worse plight than the still-born child who came in Vanity, 
passes in darkness, and whose name the darkness will cover, who did not 
see the sun and could not distinguish between one or the other of the 
joys of life. 

Or the following case: 

Where one had a long life and saw no improvement nor development 
therein, he is like unto the still-born child, and both go to the same ob¬ 
livion. What use did he make of his long life? 


"xban xb Barron vrsb onsn bojrbs,, ' 

“ T * v V • - : ■ : T T T “ . T 

“All the effort of man is according to the individual, nor can desire 7 

be satisfied”. 


Or it may be translated: 

“All the efforts of man is for his mouth, nor can desire be filled” 

Each man’s individual temperament determines his efforts, but that 
does not satisfy even himself. 
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n 
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“For what does the wise man possess more than the fool: what 
should the wretch know, to go against (the vicissitudes of) life?” 


ts 

9 


"nn mm ban nrmWBr’ifcna dtp nxna aits,, 

• • 7 f - — V T It *: • *■ •• •' ; — 


“The sight of the eyes is better than uncontrolled desire. This also 

is Vanity and a breaking of the spirit”. 


Though I said before that, though the owner gathers the wealth, his 
organization consumes it, and the owner has only the sense of ownership, 
and the privilege of looking after it: even that is much better than self-indul¬ 
gence, which is also vain, and more dispiriting. 





cr rk din KimtPK jntii iatr Kip; -os mnurna,, 

' \ ■ T “ 7 t T ^ T : Tl: • t : t 7 v 

“mb typrintf 


“What has been, has long been called by name and appreciated 
according to the individual; and one cannot strive against what is 

more powerful than himself”. 


Since everything that is, has been, and since everything has already 
been catalogued, though every individual experiences it differently, yet the 
established noumena is too powerful for weak man to strive against: 


s' "mxb -uf-na San mana nann mnan-un 'a,, 

7 T T ” “ v T "I - - * T I • 

li “Since there are many circumstances that cause an increase of Vanity, 

what advantage has man?” 


n’ -a "itfK Saa cirri iSan 'vr'a’ neca a^na dikS aita-na jHi’-’a 'a., 

■ p, ^ , • P ^ ■ ■ “ m * ■ 9 ft • 9 ■ • tfl VP w wm, p | • H a » pa "" sum ■ l • m 
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12 “For who knows what is best for man, that he should do with his 
life the numbered days of his life of Vanity, which is like a shadow 
under the sun? For who will tell the man what will be after him?” 


(The sentence should be transposed to read: otPjn ansS 21D no ynv '0 'D 

vnn» .th 1 no on*6 Tr s o wk Sato iSon vr nsoo D v nau 

It is similiar to the sentence: C.tdk n« mD ntPK apy^ ‘1 nos no. 4 'Thus 
sayeth the Lord unto Jacob who hath saved Abraham”. 




CHAPTER VI 


Which should be transposed to read: rpV'*7 Cman mo WR 'T n&K nr : 

‘Thus sayeth the Lord (who hath saved Abraham) unto Jacob/ 1 

The book of Qoheleth seems to require many such transpositions of 
sentences. 

It is quite possible that the Talmud preferred not to consider the 
fact that such philological changes exist in the Hebrew language: for the 
Talmud asks: D.TUK HR mt> rpV' ^ — “Did Jacob save Abraham?” 
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CHAPTER VII 


Since man is helpless to determine a course of action and is the sport 
of conditions and circumstances over which he has no control, I came to 
the conclusion that: 


s "nbn ai»a man ail aia iac*a dip sia„ 

: T ' v t “ : I v v 

l “Better the name than the good oil, and the day of death than the 

day of his birth”. 

The name that one leaves at death is better than the good oil that he 
was anointed with at birth. 


2 

2 


mxrrSs nio xin -rates nntfa ma-bn ro^a SsNvra-bx robb aia 
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“It is better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the house 
of feasting, since it is the end of man, and the living will take it 

to heart”. 


a "s 1 ? aa" d'js jms-’s pinira ops 3ia„ 

•’ - • * T - : *1 * -• 

3 “Seriousness is better than frivolity, for through the sad face is the 

heart improved”. 

i "nrrttfr rraa n'h'nz nbi Sdk rros dot 

T » € ... • i. <» . «■ »* «. ■ • • «• ■« 
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4 “The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning, but the heart 

of the fool is in the house of joy”. 

n "D'b’DS -rtf pair tf’Ka asn rnpa pbtfb ala,, 

* . a 1 . • «■ y Y ™ • • 

5 “It is better to heed the admonishings of the wise man, than for a 

man to listen to the song of fools”. 

i "ban nroai ‘rpsn pnttr p Ten nnn nn-Dn bipa ' 3 „ 

t t ■=■ “ : : ‘ \ : I ■■ -- •- ■ ■ - I: 

6 “For as the sound of the thorn twigs under the pot, thus is the 

laugh of the fools; but this also is Vanity”. 
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For like the sound of the burning thorn, whose twigs are crackling under 
the pot, is the meaningless laugh of the fool with his Ha! Ha! Neither 
take in consideration the fact that they are being consumed at the time of 
the crackling and the laughing. 

But—this also is Vanity: 


"nano “rain can bbvr piryn ’a,, 

T T “ *' v ■' “ T T •* : I T 


“For troubles make the wise man mad and cause him to lose the 

gifted heart”. 


7 


Wisdom is also unstable, because misfortune causes the wise man to 
lose his gifted mind. 

The lecturer now imagines himself at the house of mourning, and 
makes several observations: 


"nn mao nrrTiK niB irrttnto w mn* did,, n 

- : ■ | v v * M M T T ’ *: “ 

“The end of a thing is better than its beginning: 8 

A patient spirit is better than a proud spirit”. 

It is better to find oneself at the end of life, than to face life’s burden 
from the beginning. 

A patient spirit to bear all the accidents of life is better than a proud 
spirit that brooks no opposition, because the one bends when the waves 
would overwhelm him, while the other fights fruitlessly. 



“Do not hasten thy spirit to anger, for anger rests in the lap of 

the fools”. 


B 
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norrto xb '3 n*9KO D’niio rn D’jtftnn o’trntf rrn no noxtrbx,, ’ 

T : T “ v “ » T • ' T • T ~ v T T 

"nrSp nSwr 

• T ■ T 

“Do not say: (Alas) what has happened? How much better were 10 
the former years than these! Because it is not through wisdom 

that thou askest regarding that”. 

Thou art not fit to judge whether the past is better than the present 
bereavement; for shouldst thou consider the survivors, the present trouble 
may prove of advantage, as for instance: 
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"tttoirn *iob nm nbnrop neon naiia 
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“Wisdom is better (if accompanied) with inheritance, and it offers 

an advantage to those that see the sun”. 





“For under the protection of wisdom, (also) under the protection 
of money, (produces) a most advantageous knowledge, (which is) 

wisdom that can support its possessor”. 





“See the work of the Lord, for who can correct what He hath 

made crooked?” 


Behold! This is the work of God: therefore, it must be right, and 
cannot be improved upon even if it appears wrong to thee. 



■bp n'nbKn rrtrp nrnapb rtrr« oa nun njn oral aiioa rrn naio era,, 

■ » T T T ' • • ■ ▼ i T T ■ • T • 

"naixa tipik ansn taa' xbtf man 


ITT 


“In the day when good abounds, be with that good, but look out 
for the evil day: for the Lord has balanced the one against the 
other, so that man shall not find fault in any condition after him”. 

Every thing and condition is evenly balanced; nothing is all good or 
all bad, and no one’s life is all good or all bad; therefore, when good 
abounds enjoy it, but have in mind the evil day that may come. If thou 
wilt do so, thou wilt then not be able to upbraid thyself for lack of cir¬ 
cumspection. 




injna Tixia mrn ah ip-raa nafc p*nt & 'ban ’O'a wm bamm, 
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“Everything have I seen in the days of my Vanity: here is a just 
man that is destroyed for his justice, and there is a wicked man 

that carries on in his wickedness”. 


I have often heard that cry in the house of bereavement about the in¬ 
justice of Fate. 


16 


"naitrn nab ini’ 1 DannrrbKi nann pnit 'nn*b« 

T T '* “ - : ' “ : : - I - - * : 


“Be not overjust, neither make thyself overwise: why shouldst thou 

be confounded?” 
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Be not overjust, by exaggerating thy goodness, and appear not over¬ 
wise by talking meaningless platitudes. 


"Tinj? Nba man nab baD vin-bNi na-in yunrrbN,, 

| V ■ ; 7 j ^ ^ ^ ■■ - . j - ■ ; • ■ 


“Do not be too wicked and do not be a fool: why shouldst thou 

die, when thy time is not yet?” 

And do not believe, because it often appears that the wicked carry on 
in their wickedness, that it is profitable to be wicked; for shouldst thou 
really decide on such a foolish course, a wicked cause of action, thou art 
liable to die even before thy allotted time. 


v 
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nba-nN n^ D\ibN NT _i a tit-jin rarrbN nttroai ms than -h»n ala,, 

t \ v •* “ • v: ■*: • | tt v - - - v ■ • : v t v: t v -» 


“It is good that thou grasp this, and do not loosen thy hand from 
that; for he that fears God should (be able to) meet all (conditions)”. 

Keep an open mind and keep thyself ready to meet any condition. 


jT 
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"Tin rn -i^n d'D’ 1 ?# mtopo nartb wn naana, 

• t T v •; * * — x T “1 XT’* T X T “ 


“Wisdom strengthens the wise man more than the ten rulers that 

were in the City”. 

Of all thy resources (thy two hands, thy two feet, thy two eyes, thy 
two ears, thy mouth and nose) — wisdom is thy best help. 


tr 
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"Kan" Nbi ateTrtwr ttn ihn a dt* rN din n„ 

T vs V : V - v | v t t I • “ » T T 


“For no man is so just in the world who (always) does good 

and does not (ever) sin”. 


Even an untimely death may be caused by a sin unknown to thee, 
or to save thee from committing a grievous sin. 


3 
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tin yairrrNb “itfN flab inrrbN naT tpn onaTrbab di„ 

v - : t •: v v • I - * ■■ - : v •*: • t : T : “ 



“Also, for all the things that they speak, give not thy heart, as 
thou dost not heed thy slave when he insults thee”. 


S3 

21 


Pay no attention to the words spoken by the bereaved, no more than 
thou wouldst mind the insults of thy slave: 


"nnriN nbbp rtN - D| tPn ?iab in; rrian d’dpb-di 

T « I T • • P " T * T • 


“For thy heart knows, that also many times hast thou insulted others”. 


33 
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Dost thou not remember how thou didst abuse others, when thou wast 
heavy-hearted? 

5; "nao npim kvti nesrtK 'mos naans nn'o: nH?3„ 

T- Jt : tt:t : ~ T T ; T - ... T 

23 “All this have I tested with wisdom. I said, I will become 

wise, but (Alas!) it is far from me”. 

Alas! My experiments in the realms of wisdom have not taught me 
a rule of life. 

“mxw 'n pbj; 1 pbjn rpntcrrrb pirn,, 

24 “Far is the thing that has been (how can I understand it?); and 
deep, (very) deep (is the thing that will be): who can grasp it?” 

For I could not understand the past, nor could I grasp the future. 


» 1 ^ 


Pea pan njnni iiattm naan tfpai mnbi njnb ’obi ns< 'niaa,. 

* “ - v - - T : \ t : T 1*** t : - - t ■ ■ f * *: 

"niSbin mSasm 


25 “I turned myself and my heart to know, and to explore, and to 
demand wisdom and an accounting, and to know the evil that is 

most foolish and the hilarity that is most stupid”. 


Since I could not find a positive and infallible rule of life to follow, 
I at least wished to know which evil is the most foolish, and which hi¬ 
larity is the most stupid, that I should avoid. Or, rather, looking into my 
past life I wanted to know what particular folly brought me to this state, 
where I lost my kingdom, was stripped of my wealth, and must make a 
precarious existence in exile away from my kith and kindred. 




itt d'tex rra 1 ? D'onm c-riso Kvr-itf k ntf terns mao no ns ssioi 

T ?T * •: T • T “ - : • ? •: T * T * t t 1 - 1 t 

"fq “te't staim mao o‘?e‘ i omSsn ns 1 ? alts 
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“And I find that more bitter than death is the woman, whose 
heart is tike nets and snares, whose hands are like bonds (manacles). 
He that is favored before the Lord will escape from her, and he who 
has missed (his favor) will become entangled by her”. 


How much more bitter is my lot than death, caused by the women 
who ensnared me and kept me manacled and helpless. Alas! I have in¬ 
deed missed the favor of the Lord's protection from that sex. 



CHAPTER VII 


"patrn Kipp niiKp nns nPnp mPK TiKip nt run* 


“Qoheleth (often) said it: Behold! This I found (counting them 

out) one by one to prove their account”. 


nr 
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Growing bitter, Qoheleth used often to repeat that statement, and he 
would count his wives by name, till he would complete the account of 
seven hundred wives, and three hundred concubines.* 


-Pm rrctei TiKiP fiPkp nn« d-tk TiKiP kPi 'cte: nttfpp-nij? 

T : T * i ‘ T T | V v ■■ T'- 7 T 1 T T : ' ; - T I: • v •; 


"’ntofo x 1 ? 

» • T T ■■ *» 



“And what my soul is still looking for, but has not found, one 28 
man in a thousand have 1 found; but a (single) woman in all those 

(I enumerated) have I not found”. 


1 still am not free from the desire and hope of finding the one true 
woman, whom I could not find in the entire thousand I was already in¬ 
timate with. 1 have, however, found one perfect man in a thousand. 


itfpa nam nr’ D-txrrnN □■n l ?Kn ntpj? -urx 'nssa nrntn 

J ; * T “ : T T T T T v - v: t 7 t v *s • T T v ,m : - : 


"a'zn fYuitfn 



“Excepting, behold! This have I found, that the Lord hath made 29 
the (one) perfect man (in a thousand), but they (the rest of that 

thousand) required to (swell) the great numbers”.** 

That perfect man was surely God-made. He represents quality; the 
other nine hundred and ninety nine, the self-made men, represent the bulk, 
the mass necessary to make up the thousand. 


* mDH as nniK idk, or ns^Dn nmw ion — made it as an epigram frequently 
repeated. 

** as if it were written: iv*n Dinn rn. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


l 

Musing on the God-made superman made perfect, he concludes that 
perfection is the result of wisdom and proves that it is God-given, for 
the reason of the phenomenal physical change that takes place in the 
human appearance after acquiring wisdom. How the divine light causes 
his face to radiate, and how gross features become refined through wisdom! 
Since wisdom is so desirable, he asks, u What are the prerequisites for the 
acquiring of wisdom?” and he answers: “First and foremost, discipline!” 


tin t xn m* naan nm ntfs mv to nams 

t : : TT TT • T TT - ; t TT t '■ ^ " • TTv: 


ft 


“Who is like unto the wise man? and who knows the explanation 
of the fact, that the wisdom of a man lights up his face, and the 

harshness of his features becomes changed?” 




"ovtbK njnatf mm bin -btf ^bma to* 

■ • ■ i ■ ■ I ■ ■ P 

“I obey the edicts of the King and (those) regarding the allegiance 

due to God”. 


Even, though I am the King, I must obey my edicts: how much 
more so the allegiance due to God. 


: 
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nfrr ran: itfx-ba ■»? pi ima Tbprr^i iSn use SrerrSx,, 

^ \ • f l T T T T * | TT T 


“Do not impetuously rush to do an evil deed, depart from it, do 
not remain, for all that He desires will be accomplished”. 


Do not follow your impulse for evil, on the contrary — flee from it, do 
not waver, God’s will be done, not thine. Transpose sentence to read 

mrr pern its Sd 'z ioyn Sn "|bn yi Snan Sk. 


• "nipprrna lbmb*r to Timber ^bo^nm 

7 - - * I : I r t - : t -s • 

4 “Since the word of the King rules, who will dare to tell Him: (God,) 

what doest thou?” 

Since human laws rule, who can oppose God’s will? 



CHAPTER VIII 


“nan ab jjt astrai run pi mi pt mao inw. 

" T - -TTT T * 



“He who follows the precepts will not experience an evil condition, 5 
because the heart of the wise man knows that there is a fixed 

time and judgment”. 


If thou wilt obey God’s laws and follow his precepts, thou wilt be 
saved from evil experience. The wise man knows that the world is 
harmoniously administered, there are unalterable circumstances, and 
justice must rule. 


"vby nan oirh nin-a ositfoi np an rarrW? 'a,, 

T T T “ TTT - T T i • ^ ** I V H T '• 


1 


“For, for everything there exists a fixed time, and a judgment 6 
(sentence) as soon as the evil of man becomes increased over 

(what is permitted) him (to do)”. 


Sentence for evil committed must follow under retributive circumstances, 
when the time becomes ripe for retribution. 



tjt mm -ittho '3 nvpttrno jh s arK-E" 

1 ■ • ■■ ■ ■ ■ ^ _ B •• « ■■ t 
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“Excepting, that he does not know what it will be; for when it 7 

(retribution) does happen, who will tell him?” 


But, when retribution comes, he does not know that it is a specific 
sentence for a specific wrong act committed by him; and there is none 
to point it out to him. 


nnbtfo rxi man ora ptobiy pki nnrrnx Ki^aS nna to'W dik pn» 

■■ t : I : * I ■* : T v : * T ' “ t t \ 

"Tbpnrn* p&i ta‘?a ,_ x i 7i nanSaa 

T » r I « f« ii m P w « i « « 

T ♦ • ■ • ■ I T » 



“No man can rule over his spirit to confine that spirit. There is 8 
no controlling the day of death. No substitute can be sent in that 
war; and (the fruits of) evil cannot permit its owner to escape”. 


Retribution may come in many forms. The inability of man to 
master himself may lead to his undoing. Certainly it must be conceded 
that death cannot be controlled. Every man must fight his own battle of 
life, and the accumulation of wealth through an evil life will not save its 
owner. 
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ns? cern nnn ntrpj -nrx ncjro-Sab 'ab-nx iiroi tpk"i nrba-nx 
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"1 b mb anxs mxn tabtr ntfx 
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ff 


9 “All this have I perceived, when I gave over my heart to all the 
deeds that are being done under the sun, at the time when man 

rules over man to his injury”. 


These reflections were made by me when I considered how man 
rules another and exploits him. 



10 “But, in truth, 1 have seen wicked men, buried (in their wickedness), 
who had entirely departed from their holy state — and they came and 
were found in the City as if they acted properly. This also is Vanity”. 


This sentence should be transposed to read: D’Vttn TTSi jam 

San n: z: *ry p ryn lnawn 'dS.t ump 

I have, however, found wicked people steeped in their wickedness, 
who have entirely departed from their holy state, but who came to the City 
and are found living as peaceful a life as if they had acted properly. This, 
therefore, is also Vanity. 



11 “Because the decree for the evil deed is not immediately made for 
them. For that reason does the heart of the sons of man dare to 

do wrong”. 


This should be transposed to read: ,Tino njnn wyo cjno wyj j'S -itr« 

y, rwyS cisn ':z zb vho p Sy ana. 

Because the punishment does not immediately follow the crime, the 
wicked think there will be no punishment. 


r "xt*? alDvriT “irx'^x jHVoa "3 ib ?nxoi nxo m ntrj? xtah -itfx„ 

* * ■ MB# H Be a V V B PB A W* • B H "" M ■ ■ 

i • • • ■ • T . ■ T ■ • ■ . 

ikt* 1 ntrx n'rthxn 


12 “Because the wicked will commit a hundred sins to those that fear 
God, and it (the punishment) is delayed to him. Though I also 
know that good will happen to those that have respect for Him”. 





CHAPTER VIII 


Transpose sentence to read: -pRDi cnSxn 'Hi'S n«o jn nipy nan wx 
vjbSo ir'i" iipn aits iTH’ ’:x jnv d: 'a iS. 


"ovibx ’js'ra xt wrx -itfx *?sc3 dw •nnK’-kbi jnth 1 ? 

-• • T * • T| - *T TT 



“And good will not happen to the wicked that does not fear God, 

nor will he lengthen his days, like a shadow”. 

This should be transposed to read: KT WN WK VttnS .t,t vb 31B 

Saw d'd* 1 yw dviSk wSb. 

That good will not happen to the wicked, nor will he have a long 
and happy life, but he will pass away like a shadow forgotten by all, as 
if he never existed. 


V 
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nfojHas Dnbx rua opro P i -rete tnxrr 1 ?!? nfcja iris barrP,, 

■ « ■ a >4 a. • ■■ am m * | • » “ ♦* »* • » J V T T y “ M • » •* y 

"San nraatt ■’matt cp’njtn ntopas onbx jraatf o , jn£h tth npipn 

V T “ V ■ l “ T j - • - - ,• r:. _ . v • - v # T " : * T : T 


“There is a vanity that happens on the earth, where there are just 
men to whom is meted out as for the deeds of evil men, and 
there are evil men to whom is meted out as for the deeds of just 

men. So I determined that this also is Vanity”. 




One may be evil, and does not suffer even in his reputation; one 
may be good, and suffers as if he committed evil even in the eyes of 
public opinion. 


SdkS _ dk ’3 cPttP nnn d*trS aiio-px “iitfx nrittterrnx ’ox Tinam, in 

• ■ * ■ • T • T r • « T • • ■ * ■ 

"W»B>n nnn nviSxn iS“inrnu>x rn p’ iSiajja wiS 1 ’ xini niotrSi nintfSi 

v T ” “ “ T I “ T v t “ ” : t m : “ v : • : - : ■ : : * : 


“And I commended happiness, (saying) that there is nothing better 15 
for a man beneath the sun, than to eat and drink and be happy, 
and this should accompany him in his employment, the days of 

life that the Lord hath given him under the sun”. 


I came to the conclusion that happiness is the one thing to cultivate 
and to look forward to; because wisdom failed to teach me a better rule 
for life. 


pxrrbj? ntojtt nirx royrrnx nixnSi naan njnS ' 3 b*nx vini -rates. 

| V J y « Y A m »■ | y A y mm a • v ^ -jr m y • f i h ^ n mm h 

"nxh im’x rrya rati’ bp n: ”3 

v v t " : T " t : - “ * • • 


“For I had (previously) applied mine heart to know wisdom and 
to perceive the Idea (and purpose that moves everything) that is 


no 
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being done upon the earth: for (which absorbing application) neith¬ 
er by day nor by night doth one see sleep with his eyes”. 



ntfx ntoparroK Ktt&S d nan bar* *6 ^ aviSKn rrtiwSs’nK w*oi, 

▼ - t ^ - t : * ttT " * r: t H - T ▼ • t: 

“iok' - dk an xbi tfpaS D*ixn bbjr “urx btfa tfDttrrnnn ntow 

- • - : T : * i I *■ - : TTT T “ v -i ri rT- -- T ' 

"KiiD 1 ? bav xb rijnS oann 

- T T T T 


17 “And I saw that everything (was) the works of the Lord; because 
it is impossible for man to grasp the work that is being done 
under the sun. No matter how much a man will labor to seek, 
he will not find it, and even if the wise man should determine to 

know, he will not be able to reach it”. 





CHAPTER IX 



“For all of that have I given over to my heart, also to clarify all 
of this, that the just and the wise and theit services are in the 

power of the Lord: 

Even Love! Even Hate! Man does not experience, everything is 

placed before them”. 

1 vainly endeavored to reconcile the inexplicable, and noticed how 
even the best people are deprived of their volition; everything, even the value 
of their services to the Community, is placed before them, circumstances 
govern their actions; even such an abstract thing as love or hate a man 
does not experience of his own volition, but he loves or hates whether 

he wills it or not. 


N 
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nalbi Kfctsbi nintabi auab panbi p'nsitb nnx nnpia bab nawa ban,, 

- " - : - t - : T - : “ T TT • 1 • - - T v v |: • - v-:- 

"x“r njnatf natea paaftn sts'na aiisa nal iwk naiKbi 

t m m j m ■ m a hi m ■ m B ■■ ■ ■ v m a 



“Everything is as if it were for everybody, the one event happens 2 
to the just and to the wicked, to the good, and to the pure, and 
to the defiled, to the one that sacrifices, as well as to the one that 
does not sacrifice. The good is the same as the sinner; the one 
that is put under oath as the one that fears an oath”. 

Everything appears to be haphazard. 


mwrja ab mi bab nna nnpts-’a awn nnn ntrprnate baa mint,, 

T T T : - - i - tv VI: • • v v - “ - t . v •: s t 

"DTisan-bx mnxi nnma oaaba nibbim mraba 

I 4 ♦ mm y v ► h m mvt ft ■ iA f ^ ^ f | + p " % p 


“This is an evil in all that is being done under the sun, that there 
is the one event to all; and also the heart of the sons of man be¬ 
comes filled with wickedness, and madness is in their hearts (when 
they probe in contemplation) of their lives and after that turn their 

reflections to the dead”. 


a 
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There seems to be a defect in the governing of the world, by reason 
of there appearing to be the one accident to all. It has the effect of making 
men sinful, seeing that there is no discrimination; and they become filled 
with despair and madness when they contemplate their lives, and when 
they contemplate the dead it is even worse. 

*T 


4 


.T-iKrno aiD Kin ti rtab-'s tinea D" n ,!, nn -1 ?3 Sk nan' -itfK ’a-a. 

- i “ T I • “ ? r : ‘I T * * “ “ T * * \ 

"mn 

m ■ 

“For he who is still connected with all the living has the conviction 

that the live dog fares better than the dead lion”. 




a natr nnS mjrrw naiKa OTti' nrx D’nam ina’tf D'riv o ,! nn a„ 

T t t t I : t • t *• • ■■ “ : v T v : - 




“For the living have (at least) the knowledge that they will die, 
while the dead do not know anything, nor can they acquire re¬ 
ward, since their record has become forgotten”. 


i obipS nip Dnb“PK pbm nns* nns Dnwp"DJ Dnwfcraj nranx ny, 

T “ T I " I T •• TTT T 5 T T M ' “ T T ! ‘ “ T T “ 

"tfatfn nnn nirrrnirK Saa 


6 “Even their loves, even their hates, even their zeal have already 
been lost; and forever will they have no longer any share in what 

is happening under the sun”. 

Death assuredly seems no refuge, for there seems to be a conviction 
that a petty life is better than none; even though the living cannot prevent 
their fate they are at least conscious, and while they live they might ac¬ 
complish something; but the record is surely closed after death. 

We must, therefore, go back to the contemplation of the living, and 
I advise thee: 


T 
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dtiSkh run naa a w* aits-aSs nntfi ^ranS nn&tea SiK •a 1 ?. 

rsT tt t: It- t: »: I t : - Tr-i n|- 


“Go and eat thy bread with joy and drink thy wine with a happy 
heart: for from time remote hath the Lord willed thy deeds”. 

With the assurance that thou canst not solve the riddle of life, thou 
canst afford to be happy in the consciousness that from time remote hath 
the Lord appointed thee to live and do thy work. 



CHAPTER IX 


"na r-b# mzb ■fjma ^ 

“At all times should thy garments be white, nor shouldst thou miss 

the oil over thy head”. 

Both physically and spiritually be as near clean and pure as possible. 


rr 

8 



“Live joyfully with the wife that thou lovest all the days of thy 
life of Vanity that He hath given thee under the sun, if such be 
thy portion in life, and with thy possessions for which thou art 

toiling all thy days of Vanity under the sun”. 


9 


If thou art fortunate enough to possess a wife that thou lovest, be 
happy with her, and keep up thy interest in thy work, and be happy 
therewith. 

Sentence should be transposed to read: "itPK nans WS DV D"n nsn 

'v' hi bny nnx ws ctd "|pbn sin nnn -pan ”n bi “|S |n: 

uwn nnn "]San* 


ntsam mm jiattfm rrtrpa r« ^ rtw wiba rrifcyb tit KX&n ntfs 

t i t ; - “; I s v s v - \ • •* I ~ I : t t : " v 

"natf ■nbh nnx -rate biktfa 

T T I “ T “ v -s : 



“Everything that thy hand is capable of doing whilst thou hast thy 
strength, do so! For there is no work nor planning, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom (that can serve thee) in the grave towards which thou 

art traveling”. 





DJi nanban oniD-ib kbi Mian >6 'a lyatyrrnrtn ntni vo*>y„ 

- : T t i ■ - • • - : p ” - • I - - ■ v v - - - t: • : “ 

yjsi np-’a in D'jn'b kb dji -ityp a’JDJb kb dji onb D’aDnb kb 
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“I turned, taking notice beneath the sun that the race is not (always) 
to the swift, nor is the battle won by the mighty; neither do the 
wise (always) have bread; neither do the men of understanding 
(always) have wealth; neither do the well informed (enjoy) grace. 

But time and chance happens to all of them”. 
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niffisn d'-ibsdi njn mixaa D'tnwtf D’na injrriK dikh jjt-kS dj 'a, 

^ y • yj — I y y y * ■ y TV * T “ T T T T ”* “ “ 

"nfcne arSy Slsntrs nj?“i nyS mxn 'ja o^pv ana nsa 
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“For no more does man know his time, than the fish that are caught 
in an evil net; or, than the birds that are caught in the snare. Like 
them, so are the sons of man overwhelmed by the evil time when 

it suddenly falls upon them”. 


r “’Sis ton nS™ nnn naan TPtn nro:,, 

T *' ■ T TT*“ “ “ TiT • T, 

13 “I have also seen this phenomenon under the sun, and it was of 

great importance to me”. 

He relates an incident from which he has learned several lessons: 



mbp myi nnfc mdi bna tiSe topa na rrattp Tp» 
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"o’Sna DHtito 


14 “There was a small city, and few men within it; and against it came 
a great King, who besieged it and built against it great bulwarks”. 


i» - nt? “i3t t<S eiki iniasna TirrnK can pea na xaai., 

V - T TTI TiTl “ T - * TTl":* • T TT 

"torn naan irtoi 

1 " : ’ - • T 

15 “And therein was found a poor wise man, and he caused the city to 
escape through his wisdom; but no one remembered that poor man”. 


td "dt&sn one vnrm mo poan noam nnona naan rote Tnam 

■ T : “ T t T • T ; T : t : ‘ t:t t * t ■ : " t : 




“And I concluded that wisdom was better than strength, and that 
the wisdom of the poor is despised and his words are not heeded”. 

The wisdom of that poor wise man was more potent than the powerful 
great King, because he saved that city; and the wisdom of the poor man 
is despised and his claims are not heeded, because no one remembered 
that poor man. 

nrra dw nm,, 
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"D ,i rD33 btfiia npims erretr: 
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17 “The words of the wise, though subdued, are still heard, more so 

than the alarm of the ruler of the fools”.* 


But at the crucial moment the words of the wise are still more potent 
than the call to arms of the ruler, because, after all, they took his advice. 

* npVT in the sense of pia pytn — “and Barak called to arms”. 





CHAPTER IX 


"nain roits nas' -m staini ana ’baa naan mitt,, 


mS S 


“Wisdom is better than weapons of war; and one sinner will cause 

much good to be wasted”. 


18 


The wisdom of the poor wise man was more potent than the weapons 
and bulwarks of the great King. And the one fault that the wise man 
possessed, which was poverty, caused much good to be wasted; as other¬ 
wise he might have continued to rule the state, and benefited both the 
state and himself; and one sinner influenced the people of that city to dis¬ 
regard the poor wise man’s rights. 



CHAPTER X 


The people of the city referred to are like: 



"toya mSaa iiasa naana ip’ rpi-i ?atp rs’ ma aiai 

t - : 1 t ‘ t : t •• ITT -r- | r T - • - ' : • v T 


l “Carrion flies, who despise the apothecary’s ointment, and cause 
it to bubble up: more precious than wisdom, than glory is the 

little folly”. 


How the one fault of poverty was the undoing of the city and the 
poor wise man! The men of the city that the poor wise man saved are 
like carrion flies, who feed on the festering sore and prefer that to the 
apothecary’s oil, which covers it, and which is much better food for the 
flies: but in their desire to expose the sore they despise the oil and expel the 
air-bubbles through their proboscis in their efforts to free themselves from 
the oil and get at the wound. Thus, in their desire to belittle the services 
of the poor wise man, they lost sight of the fact of his great wisdom, and 
the glory that he would reflect on them by leading them. They only re¬ 
membered his poverty and listened to the gibes of his wicked traducer. 


a "iPKbtob S'ds abi irtrb nan a 1 ?,, 

V * v ■ ■ ■ m m mm ■ ■ i 

• « ■ K I 

2 “The heart of the wise man is to his right, but the heart of the 

fool is to his left”. 

The desire of the wise man is to think and act right. The desire of 
the fool is to think and act wrong. 



3 “And even while the fool is walking on the road, he lacks heart 

and proclaims to all that he is a fool”. 


His heartless demeanor, even while he is travelling, will proclaim the 
fool in him. The fool referred to is the man of slander and evil tongue, 
to whom the following sentences will lead up as to a climax: 
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“Should the ruling power bring against thee charges of great sins, 

leave not thy position, for a coward yields”. 


4 


Thou hast been slandered, but stay and await the outcome. Transpose 
sentence to read: nan *?R ■pipe D'Vna D'RBn "pSy nSyn rrn dr 

TO’ RD")D. 



“There is an evil that I noticed under the sun, (that appears) as if 

an error proceedeth from the Ruler”, 




Incongruities happen that seem as if the Ruler of the world hath per¬ 
mitted those things to happen in error. 


"*iap d'3“i D’Dinoa Soon jra, 


1 


“Folly was placed in many high places, while the men of wealth 6 

were obliged to sit low”. 


a 


Folly rules, men of substance serve: 

"pxn-Sy onaya D'Dbn tmten d'did-Si? cnay ’mo„ 

I v t T - • T - " ’ : * T 1 * - * T ■ ■ ' T 

I have seen slaves on horseback, while princes were following on 

the ground like slaves”. 


T 


"itfm wap ttji tnbi Sis'' la yew nan,, 

T T V : • *’T I • It 


“He who digs the pit, may fall therein, and he who breaks through 

the fence, may be bitten by a snake”. 


n 

8 


No one should know better, than the one who digs the pit, of the 
danger of falling therein; and no one should be more alive to the danger 
of a snake bite, than he who takes the stone fence apart. Yet it often 
happens that those very people meet with those accidents. 


"ds pD 1 mtv ppi3 dm nma red,, 

^ I T T " * — « ■ J I, ,. Y «» »■ -y *i ■ a. 


D 


“He who removes the stones may become injured through them, 9 
and he who splits wood may be endangered through it”. 


Likewise in these two cases, knowing of the danger accompanying 
the occupation, they should exercise caution and be immune from danger; 



QOHELETH 


but even in the case of the wood-chopper, who exercised extraordinary 
diligence; as, for instance, even to this extent: 


* 




“If the iron be dull, and he did not sharpen the edge, nor employ 
extraordinary effort, who had the advantage of wise preparation”.* 


Even he was not immune from possible danger; and if one is not 
immune from such dangers and accidents, how can one save himself from 
the slanderer? 




"litt&n bjnb ?i“irr rw tfnS’xiba tfron w ,- dk„ 

» T - - - : I - t : Tt ■ I 


“Does the snake bite without the (accompanying) hiss? There is 

no advantage to the man of slanderous tongue”. 


The same as the snake first whispers by his hiss, then bites, thus does 
the man of slanderous tongue first whisper calumnies against his neighbor, 
which he follows by his poisonous slanderous bite. 


a' 

12 


"isp'pan ‘res ninsfcn tn asms nan,, 

^ : * ; ; ■ : I '• T T * ” : 

“The words from the wise man’s mouth may be full of grace, yet 

the lips of the fool can destroy him”. 


The fool and slanderer is synonymously used by the Lecturer. He is 
especially bitter against him, as his personal suffering was mainly due to 
that. He calls him fool, because rarely does the slanderer benefit through 
his slander: as the Talmud paraphrases "ior6 ley tPrui,, “And the snake, 
earth is his food.” Since he can feed on the Earth which is so plentiful, 
and since he has no sense of taste or discrimination, and all food has the 
same taste to him as the earth, wherefore then should he go out of his 
way to destroy the innocent creatures that cross his path? 


r "njn mSbin rre mn«i nteo vrirnan n^nn,, 

't t - * • - i : ■ • ■■ : - • : 

13 “The beginning of the words of his mouth is folly, but the end 

of his speech is wicked madness”. 

The slanderer starts his conversation by a joke ridiculing his victim* 
but ends with a vicious attack. 

• As if it were written «*? Him bpbp kS Kim. 



CHAPTER X 


"ib Tr'» nriKis itit -mtai nrppnia pr-rib onan nsT baeni,, 

* * • ^ «J ■ «• ■• ■ ■ »• »■ « M ■ • M w y ^ ^ « H • y • 1^ • • .ft _ | 



“And the fool continues his speech. The man does not know 14 
what will be; and what will be from behind him — who will relate 

it to him?” 


The slanderer keeps on attacking in spite of a just defence made by 
the victim; and he can not know what will be the outcome of the attack, 
especially of an attack behind his back. 


"Tirbx robb p'-sb “itfx wprn D’b'Dan b»y, 

* 4 V 4 1^ ^ m || 44 ^ m a mm # ^ W mm ■ a 

■ ■ ■ T T ■ « 


“The work of the fools wearies him, that he does not know (how) 

to enter any city”. 

The slanderer has been prolific: instead of TM, there are now 

many slanderers keeping up the attack. They succeed in wearing him out 
to such an extent that he is not safe to enter any city. 


IB- 

15 


Realizing his error, how different was his luxurious rule from that of 
his warlike father, he bitterly reproaches himself: 



“Woe to thee, oh Land whose King is weak, and whose princes 

feast in the morning”. 


TD 

16 


Woe to the land that is ruled by a weak and luxurious King and 
counsellors. 


"tups xbi man ibatf np tip nnirrp Tpbistf p» Tittfx,, 

... : T : ‘ “ - T \ 9 - T : • I v | - v | v tf | “ : “ 


“Happy art thou, oh Land whose King is a man of freedom, and 
whose princes dispose of their time in valour and not in drink”. 


r 

17 


Happy was the land in my father’s time, when it was ruled by a man 
who was bold and free, and whose princes were interested in deeds of 
valour instead of feasting. 


“rran eibT d , t mbsttfri mpisn nvibstm,, rr 

■ t “ | : • • -t « 1 • vl t : * I “ ' 

“Through laziness does the roof fall down, and through the loosening 18 

of hands does the house become flooded”. 

Through the inactivity of the luxurious King and counsellors does the 
State go to decay, and through lack of effort to repair the error does the 
house of State become flooded. 
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D' 

19 


Instead of helping — 



“They prepare feasts for levity, and wine to enjoy life; but the 

money must answer for it all”. 


They make revels and orgies, and the money to pay for it all must 
be found by inordinately taxing the people. 

Why was I not warned of my folly? Because people dare not criticize 
the great, for thay know that: 



D-iattn niy '3 -ptfy bbprrbK fpstfia nnrni bbprrbK 'stba wiaa n:„ 

’ “ T • I * * r “• I- : “ I : T ; - : - : M I- : - | v v J^: t " : 

"“131*7 Tr D*si3n bypi biprrnK ipb'r 


“Even amongst thy most intimate, thou darest not insult the King; 
and even in thy secret bed-chamber thou darest not insult the 
rich: for a bird of the heaven may carry thy voice, and the owner 

of wings may relate the incident”. 






CHAPTER XI 



“Cast thy bread on the face of the waters, for thou wilt find it 

in many days”. 


s 

1 



“Make a division for seven and even for eight: for thou knowest 

not, what will be the evil on the land”. 


3 

2 


As thou canst not know the ways of the Lord, thou mayest be sure 
of one thing: that every act reacts in a long enough cycle. Therefore, 
take in consideration the definitely unknown element of chance in thy in¬ 
vestment; and thou shouldst diversify thy ventures, divide them over the 
seven seas: yea, even venture on the eighth sea, as thou knowest not the 
nature of the loss that may reach thee, and where it may attack thee. Or 
divide thy ventures in many ways: n)W “seven” meaning the indefinite 
or the X number in Hebrew, as ynSSn DV3 “I have praised thee 

seven times a day”, meaning “many times”; or pp Dpv D'DVDIP “Cain will be 
much avenged”; or Dpi SlD 1 nyntt*. This is in a line with the Talmud's 
advice vmyo HN OIK tP'btP 1 “a man should always divide his resources 

in three ways”. “Eight” ruieip is a play on words meaning “even more than 
many”, very many. fiyntP is derived from the Hebrew y3UP plenty: rui&tP 
would be derived from njotP fat, meaning great plenty. 


rissfs qki Ditna rp Sib ,- dki p v v dp d’DJTi ! ik 1 ?d , ’ - dk„ 

I T “ • : T - J " • • : » * T J v t T “ v v • ^ v i T ► 

"snT Dtt? ppn bia 9 ti> oipo 


“Will the clouds be filled with rain? Will they empty themselves 
over the land? And should it fall (on the) tree in the South or in the 
North, at the place that it will fall will the tree be there?” 


J 

3 


Thou canst not be certain even of the most common phenomenon. 
As, for instance, the much desired rainfall: thy first apprehension is, will 
the clouds be filled with rain? and if they should, thy next concern is, will 
the clouds empty themselves over the land where it is needed, or over 
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the sea where it is superfluous? And should it fall on the land, the con¬ 
cern would be whether it would fall on the trees in the South or North, 
in the direction where thou hast thy property, or over some property 
where thou hast no interest. Or, if it develops that the location of the 
rainfall is established, at that location will it be more clearly defined, that 
the place where the rain will fall will be where thy tree is? But all this 
worry is of no benefit, for: 


n 

4 


*6 nbpa ntfn mr kS nn 

I- T * *1 T « 


“He who watches the wind will not sow, and he who will look 

at the clouds will not reap”. 



5 “As thou canst not know the ways of the wind, no more than 
the personalities in the womb that is full, thus thou canst not 
know the works of the Lord who hath established all”. 


It is as impossible for thee to know the laws that govern the wind 
and what will result therefrom, as it is impossible for thee to determine 
the nature of the individuals, or personalities, that are in a mother’s 
womb, before they have seen the light of day. That is only one pheno¬ 
menon, the wind: and as thou canst not know the laws governing the 
wind, which is the work of God, thus canst thou not know any other of 
the works of the Lord. 


1 

6 


nn -mb’ m 'k ini’ wk b tt mrrbx mybi wnrnK jnr “ipsa. 

v: - : • v “ '• I : J ?T “ - “ v v r t \ 7 s- v r “i | 7 


"Dblta *mK 3 on'^DKi nrte 


T V c 


“Sow thy seed in the morning, and loosen not thy grasp in the 
evening; for thou canst not know which will excel, this one or 
that one, and mayhap the both will be equally good”. 


Likewise, in thy marital relations, perform thy duty to thy wife later 
as thou didst earlier in life. Because: 


t "EtotfrrnN nlK“iS dtp 1 ? aim -iixn pinai. 

V T - v : * •- “ T I T I T 

7 “And the light is so sweet, and it is so pleasant to the eyes to 

see the sun”. 


Thou owest a duty to the unborn, who is waiting for thee to bring 
him out of the darkness into the light of the sun. 



CHAPTER XI 



“For should a man live many years, he should be happy with all 8 
of them; but let him remember the days of darkness, that they wilt 

be many. Everything that came was vain”. 


No matter how long man may live, no matter under what circum¬ 
stances, he should always enjoy the present moment; for the future holds 
darkness before him, and regret for the past is vain. 

Therefore: 


'inaai toS ■std spnmna saw •annS"* ^nna 

” S “ i I v • - : - i I : I " - ” I S " \ 1 " * I '• s - s T - : 

"tasittos DTiSn ’s pm Trp 

t : • - • vi t I •: • : v T - • ^ t : J v 



“Be happy, oh Youth, with thy childhood, and let thy heart be 9 
pleased with thy youth, and follow in the ways of thy heart and 
in the sight of thine eyes. But know that for all of these will the 

Lord bring thee to account”. 


Enjoy the life. Thou shouldst not be ungrateful and weep over a 
world full of beauty: for if thou wilt count and improve thy moments, 
thou wild find each moment one to be happy in; but have in mind that thy 
pleasures should not be of a character that thou needst be ashamed of, by 
being untrue to God, or thy fellow men. For the Lord will assuredly 
bring thee to account for all thy actions and motives. 



“And remove vexation from thy heart, so that evil will pass away 
from thy flesh; for childhood and the morning time of life is Vanity”. 


* 



Youth and the morning time of life are especially susceptible to vexa¬ 
tion and passion: guard thyself against those faults, so that thou wilt not 
impair thy flesh in thy later days. 
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l 



“But remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth, whilst the evil 
days will not yet have come and the years reached (of which) 

thou wilt say, »I have no desire in therm”. 


Before old age will come and approaching dissolution. 


n 

2 



“Before the sun, and the light, and the moon, and the stars shall 
have become dark, and the clouds will return after the rain”. 


Before thy sight will have become impaired, and thou wilt no longer 
enjoy the sight of the sun, the light, the moon, and the stars. Before thy 
eyes will suffer from cataract, alternately watering and being clouded by 
a film. 

Or it may be translated: 

Whilst yet thou wilt not deny the sun, and its curative power will no 
longer affect thee: 

And (whilst yet thou wilt not deny) the light its power to cheer thee; 

And whilst yet thou wilt not deny the moon and the stars their power 
to enchant thee with their magic charm. 


a etfm ws "3 nfonbn iSoai Srn mu’rim iron nab ipw Di 8 a„ 

• I • • k T T ■ ■ m m m a « T • 


"rflaiKS nis'nn 


3 “In the days when the keepers of the house will tremble, and the 
men of valour will become crooked, and the grinders will cease 
because they have been lessened, and those that look through the 

peepholes will be darkened”. 


Or it may be translated: and the panes in the windows will have be¬ 
come darkened. 



CHAPTER XII 


In the days when thy feet will tremble, and thy hands — thy defen¬ 
ders — will have become palsied, and thy teeth will be lessened until thy 
digestion will have become impaired, and thy senses and intellect will be 
enfeebled. 


bipb Dip;! nonan bip 

"TUte niJ3 
• ^ 

“And the doors to the street will have become closed, by reason 4 
of the lowering of the tone of the grinding; and he will arise to 
the voice of the bird, and all daughters of song will be subdued”. 

On account of the poor digestion and bad assimilation he will suffer 
from constipation and stricture. He will suffer from insomnia to the ex¬ 
tent that a bird will awaken him; and song will become unbearable to him. 
Also the articulatory as well as auditory organs will have become en¬ 
feebled. 


bacte prate crnbn mm,, 

* • • » v • 


■bs?irrah liem 

« — • * mr 


rtetean ism a;nn barmi tpute ram Tt-na DTinnm ikt' rtems dji„ 

t ■ T * T : T T v — : • : I M T - I " T : | v v - • - : - : T ’ “ T • 

"Dteaien pittte teSDi toby nte - bK otta irblrte 

• : - I - i T ! T - v T T T | " 


“Also the fears from above and the pitfals on the way; and his 
habits will become despised, and he will be burdened with para¬ 
sites, and desire will cease. For the man is going to his everlasting 

home, and the mourners are gathering in the market place. 

He will suffer from nervousness, and fear the danger from above and 
be unsure of his steps on the road. He will become uncleanly and 
despicable in his habits (Examples tt>np ns raw “They have despised 
the Holy One of Israel”; n#n *0# npv SpB “a persistent rod do I see” 
or ov ov “pmnSl by vnptp). And he will be unable to take care of 
himself. He will be burdened with parasites in his clothing, body, hair 
of his head and beard; and all desire will have left him. All those are 
signs of his impending dissolution, and one can almost see the mourners 
gathering.* 





1 


“Whilst yet the silver cord will not have become loosened, and the 6 
golden bowl shattered, and the pitcher become broken at the 

fountain, and the wheel broken at the well”. 


* rwpann: the father of cheats, or the chief illusion, Love. 
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Before thy nervous system will lose its tone. 

Before thy metabolism, the functions of thy involuntary organs in thy 
viscera (which is likened unto a golden bowl) will have been disturbed; 

Before thy kidneys and bladder (which is likened to a pitcher) will 
cease to properly function. And: 

Before the peristaltic action will cease (which is likened to the wheel 
being broken at the cistern). 

t "run) ntfK awto rmni n'Atfa ihka"Sj7 abjct afeh, 

T T i v • r=T v T T i TTTilYTT ** T T v T : 

7 “And the dust will return to the Earth as it was, and the spirit will 

return to the Lord that gave it”. 


THIS ENDS THE LECTURE. 



EPILOGUE 


"San San nSnisn i&k cSan San. n 

7T “ r r \ - T * T ■: ‘ 

Vanity of Vanities, said the Lecturer, 8 

All is Vanity. 

This Epilogue was written by the sages as an apology and a reason 
for placing this Lecture among the canonical books of the Scripture. The 
Epilogue was evidently not part of the Book of Qoheleth when it was 
issued, but in the form of a fragment, referring to the Book of Qoheleth 
by the refrain that runs through the book: “Vanity of Vanities”. 


it 


First they tell about the author: 



“More than the fact that Qoheleth was wise: he even taught the 
people knowledge; and he made them listen and caused them to 

investigate. He founded many parables'’. 


Then they speak about the Book and its purpose: 


9 


"riBK nth D^ro 1 ! 



Ki&S nSnp 


“Qoheleth wished to find what should be desired, and the words 

of truth were impartially written”. 


Qoheleth wished to find a specific formula for life, and he treated that 
subject fairly and impartially. 



"ins nihts wu nisDK 'Spa d'Pibj ni-ratroai ni:a"na a'aan nsr, 

T B ■ m | f v Vk a at m • ■ a i v ak b i h a ■ | I % 

• • » J _ ■ - m m • . | , ■ • 


“The words of the wise are like unto goads or driven nails; 

heads of chapters developed from one idea”. 


11 


Wise man are not profuse in their statements; but just as the goad 
will drive the animal in any direction by a slight tug towards that course, 
thus the hint that the wise man gives leads to a whole field of conjecture; 
and like a nail driven, let us say, on the top of a table to its base, though 
that nail occupies a very small space, yet it influences the entire table, thus 


7* 
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a mere word spoken by the wise cannot be used as the word itself 
without taking the entire Lecture in consideration. The words of the wise 
are like heads of chapters: general statements containing much detail, very 
concisely uttered: as for instance "N100 OlSfcO '1 vSs NTL “And the Lord 
appeared before him (Abraham) in the plains of Mamre” which is the 
heading of the chapter: the details of the appearance of the Lord to 
Abraham are related by what follows, about the three angels that visited him. 

The entire book has one central predominating idea, to which all the 
rest converge or point. 


r 

12 


"Ttra nyr na*n jnbi yp pk na-in onto nltoy inn ■oa nania in' 1 !,, 

T T ’ : ** : “ “ - : I I " l - • T : . " T ' • i T ■■ - : 


“And besides these, my son, be careful, the making of many endless 

books and much talk wearies the flesh”. 


Besides taking into consideration the foregoing, be exceedingly careful, 
my son, not to form false conclusions, because endless books would be 
required to give a complete mirror of the author's mind. And shouldst thou 
ask me: since one may be prone to error by making a false construction, 
would it not be better to elaborate? Our answer is: too much talk wearies 
the flesh: conciseness is interesting, while redundancy is wearying. 


r 

13 



“The end of the matter, after all is heard: 

Fear the Lord and obey his precepts: for this is all of man”. 

No matter how many books would be written, it would not change 
the author's final specific, which is to fear the Lord and obey His precepts; 
for this final specific is what we are seeking for. 


T 

14 



“Because for all deeds, whether good or bad, will the Lord bring 

in judgment in a most mysterious way”. 

Transpose sentence to read: to 1 DViStW y*i ONI 31B Dtf ntpyD bl r\H *0 

oSyj bs by sewon* 

We will point out the final specific, which is in Chapter 11, Paragraph 9, 
of this Book: “But know, that for all of these will the Lord bring thee to 
account" or judgment — for thy good deeds, as well as for thy bad deeds; 
and verily He doeth so and He will do so, in a way too mysterious for 
us to determine the reward or punishment following a specific act. 


